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SITUATIONAL FACTORS IN TEACHER 
PLACEMENT AND SUCCESS 


FRANK EDWARD MARTINDALE* 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


SECTION I 
Introduction 


Many studies have been made of the relation- 
ship of various factors to teaching efficiency. 
Some of these factors are a part of the individual 
teacher. They are variously designated as intell- 
igence, physique, health, personal traits, skills, 
attitudes, knowledges, and abilities. The over- 
whelming majority of factors thought to influence 
teaching success has thus been assumed to lie 
within the individual teacher or to be possible of 
possession by her. 1 

Just as individual teachers differ in many ways 
so do all schools and communities differ. Some 
schools are progressive while others are conser- 
vative; some communities are friendly, others 
aloof; some are tolerant, others exacting. Popu- 
lation makeup, wealth, cultural status, and many 
other factors create differences in schools and 
communities. Every school and community is 
unique just as every individual person is unique. 

It is logical to suggest, then, that some of the 
factors influencing teaching success might poss- 
ibly lie outside the teacher’s control and not be 
possible of possession by her. It is the writer’s 
belief that any prediction of a teacher’s success 
must consider this important variable, namely, 
the situation into which that teacher is placed. 
Possession of certain factors commonly associ- 
ated with teaching success is not sufficient to pre- 
dict success; factors which predict success might 
be conditioned by the teacher’s compatability with 
her teaching environment. 


| 


Numerous instances of an apparently well- 
trained and well-qualified teacher failing in one 
community while succeeding in another can be 
cited by superintendents and placement officials. 
In a letter to this writer, one placement official 
Says in this regard: 


‘*There are good, old-fashioned teachers 
though they may be young chronologically, 
who will do really a good piece of work in 
an environment where that sort of teach- 
ing is cherished, but who will be, if not 

a failure, very unhappy and dissatisfied 
in an atmosphere of experimentation and 
progress. ”’ 


Another placement official writes, in pointing 
out placement problems for this particular study: 


‘*How can we know school conditions and 
the types of teachers needed in particular 
school systems? What I am getting at is 
that one teacher will make good in one 
school situation and be a failure in an- 
other. °’ 


Further recognition is given to the part the 
situation may play in a teacher’s success by Barr 
in a progress report of research on teaching ef- 
ficiency:2 


*‘It is perfectly clear to the investigators 
that teaching in the modern school in- 
volves much more than guidance of learn- 
ing activities. It involves many import- 
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ant teacher-pupil relations; teacher- 
teacher relationships, teacher-admin- 
istrator relationships, and teacher-com- 
munity relationships and the many im- 
portant responsibilities growing out of 
these. These relationships will limit in 

a significant respect the teacher’s success 
in a given situation and ultimately affect 
pupil growth and achievement. ’’ 


Everyone wants success but if the situation is 
a deterrent to that success, as suggested above, 
only by avoidance of the unsatisfactory situation 
might a teacher be considered successful. In or- 
der to avoid it she must be aware of it in advance. 
This problem seems to the writer to be the re- 
sponsibility of the placement services, but the 
purpose of this study is to investigate situational 
factors rather than placement procedures. 

The teaching situation is a complex of many 
factors anyone of which might result in teacher 
maladjustment and possible inefficiency. Place- 
ment has, in the past, been largely a one-way 
process in which the employing official received 
much information about the candidate but the em- 
ployee had only a meager description of the school 
and community on which to make a judgment. In 
the absence of such information the applicant, in 
the face of certain circumstances, allowed the 


decision to be made for him, to accept placement 


in an unknown situation. ‘‘School-community 
credentials’’ in addition to teacher credentials, 
which would give the candidate information he 
sought and which would allow him to exercise his 
own preferences, might thus be a wise addition 

to the placement process if it could be established 
that the teaching situation affected teaching effic- 
iency. 

It seemed worthwhile accordingly to attack the 
problem of teacher compatability with her teach- 
ing situation and its relationship to teaching effic- 
iency. 

During the preliminary work which was car- 
ried on by the author in the development of the 
problem, thirty-two placement officials from 
widely scattered parts of the United States were 
told of a probable study in placement. They were 
asked to state the problems in that area as they 


saw them which might lend themselves to research. 


Twenty officials responded and suggested twenty- 
four areas for research. The fact that six of the 
twenty-four problems suggested are related to 
the problem of this study further establishes its 
importance. Those six problems were: 


1. What do candidates want to know about a 
community prior to employment? 


2. How can we know school conditions and 
types of teachers needed in particular school 
systems? 
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3. What should be the content of a job descrip- 
tion? 


4. How do teaching conditions, living condi- 
tions, salaries, etc., vary in different sized 
schools ? 


5. What should be the nature of field varia- 
tions ? 


6. How successful are in-service adjustment 
programs? 


The reader is also reminded that induction pro- 
grams for beginning teachers, a practice gain- 
ing in importance recently, is a tacit admission 
of the importance of the teaching situation to tea- 
ching success. However, more accurate place- 
ment may reduce the necessity for such programs. 

An analysis of the main problem suggests the 
following specific questions which this study will 
attempt to answer: 


1. With what degree of success are these tea- 
chers placed in terms of teacher satisfaction un- 
der the more or less one-way process that now 
prevails? 

2. With what situational factors are these tea- 
chers satisfied? It is popularly believed that 
teachers must endure unusual living conditions, 
unjust social taboos, poor working conditions, 
and an antagonistic community. At least, many 
prospective teachers just entering training have 
come to the writer with such beliefs. It would 
seem that if some situational factors can be found 
to be satisfactory, their elimination from consid- 
eration would ease the problem of placement and 
indirectly be an aid to teacher recruitment. 

2a. With what situational factors are these 
teachers dissatisfied, or unsatisfied? Are there 
factors which exist toward which these teachers 
have difficulty adjusting? Since communities and 
their schools differ in so many ways and since 
teachers, because of their past experiences, dif- 
fer widely in their likes and dislikes it is possible 
that such factors can be found. Because the situ- 
ation cannot be changed to suit the preferences of 
the teacher, it is necessary that the teacher make 
the adjustment. It would seem that these factors 
which teachers find unsatisfactory have been re- 
sponsible for inaccurate placement and, if they 
can be identified, more consideration can be giv- 
en them in the placement process. 

2b. With what situational factors are these 
teachers unconcerned? If such factors can be 
identified, their elimination from consideration 
by either placement official or applicant would 
reduce the problem of placement. 

3. What situational factors seem critical to 
placement satisfaction for this group? After sat- 
isfactory and neutral factors have been eliminated, 
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are there some, by reason of a variety or balance 
of satisfied and unsatisfied responses which might 
be termed ‘‘critical?’’ These factors, which the 
teachers might want to have known about prior to 
acceptance of the position, could well be included 
in ‘‘School-Community credentials’’ to make place- 
ment a two-way process. At least such critical 
factors might well be given greater consideration 
in the placement process. 

4. What teacher backgrounds seem related to 
successful placement and to critical situational 
factors? Is there an age group among these tea- 
chers which either has more difficulty adjusting, 
or which does not adjust to certain situational 
factors? Are there any differences in satisfac - 
tion on the basis of sex, major preparation, res- 
idence, family status, or other backgrounds? 

It would seem that answers to such questions 
might make it more possible to predict teacher 
satisfaction with more accuracy and thus predict 
teaching success. 

5. What relation exists between placement 
satisfaction and teaching success in this group 
of teachers? The answer to this question will 
either substantiate the need for more accurate 
consideration of the teaching situation, or it will 
show such consideration to be unnecessary. It 
is generally contended that there exists a positive 
correlation between the degree of teacher com- 
patability with her teaching situation and the de- 
gree of teaching efficiency. The same contention 
has been implied in previous investigations and 
in the literature of teacher education. 

6. To what degree can placement satisfaction 
be predicted? Is the right kind of information 
about prospective teachers being assembled that 
can lead to more successful placement? What 
kind of data needs to be collected to help predic- 
tion of placement satisfaction? It would seem 
extremely helpful to placement officials if this 
could be done. 

The complexity of the problem limits this study 
to one of description only. It will be further lim- 
ited by the inventory technique of gathering data. 
An inventory seemed necessary to describe the 
many aspects of situations to which teachers 
must react. The conclusions are also restric- 
ted to a select group of beginning teachers who 
respond somewhat willingly to questionnaires. 

It is likely that results would change had a great 
er percentage of return been obtained. 


SECTION II 


General Design of the Study 


In general design, this study is a descriptive 
investigation. The individuals chosen for study 
were 72 teachers graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in June, 1948, and representing a 
variety of background and experience. 
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Included in this group were thirty-one men 
and forty-one women, ranging in age from 21 to 
33 years. Within this range, thirty-one teach- 
ers were in the 21-22 age group, fourteen were 
in the 23-24 year group, ten were 25-26 years 
old, and seventeen were 27-33 years of age. 

Of the total group, ten had majored in Home 
Economics; sixteen had majored in Language 
Arts which included English and Foreign Lang- 
uages, and two in Journalism; twelve had majored 
in either Mathematics or Science areas (these 
two fields were combined because of their close 
association in the placement picture and, too, 
men constituted the total group). Thirteen tea- 
chers of the 72 had majored in Social Science in 
college, six in Physical Education, and fifteen 
made up the final group on Miscellaneous Major 
Preparation. This latter group included two in 
Agriculture, four in Commerce, four in Art, 
three in Child Development, and two gave no in- 
dication of major preparation except to report 
‘high school teaching’. 

Of the 72 teachers studied, eighteen had min- 
ored in Languages (English, Foreign Languages, 
Journalism), twenty-two in the Sciences, seven- 
teen in the Social Sciences, and fifteen in various 
other fields (Fine Arts, Mathematics, Commerce, 
Child Development, and Home Economics). 

Included also in the total group were six with- 
out siblings, 22 with only one, 23 with two or 
three, and 21 with four or more brothers or sis- 
ters. Twenty of the group were the youngest of 
the siblings, twenty-one held intermediate rank, 
and twenty-five were the oldest of the siblings. 

Forty of the total group had no younger brothers 
while 32 had one or more. On another grouping 
40 had no older brothers although 32 had one or 
more. Forty-three teachers had no younger sis- 
ters while 29 had one or more and 42 had no old- 
er sisters although 30 had one or more. 

With reference to residence with parents, 
thirty-one had lived with them 1-19 years while 
forty had resided with parents 20 years or more. 
Thirty-three had never maintained a residence 
separate from the parents although 38 had resid- 
ed independently for one year or more. 

Twenty of the teachers studied had resided 
mainly in rural communities (farm and village 
population to 500), fourteen lived most of the 
time in communities 500 to 10,000 population, 
twenty-eight in cities of 10,000 to 100, 000 pop- 
ulation while ten had resided mainly in cities 
over 100,000 population. There were 31 whose 
families had never roved, 30 who had moved 
one, two, or three times, and 11 whose residence 
had been changed four or more times. 

Thirty-one teachers had mothers who had at- 
tended all or some elementary grades only; 
twenty had mothers who had either attended high 
school or had been graduated from high school; 
twenty-one had mothers who had either attended 
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college or were graduated therefrom. Twenty- 
nine of the fathers had some or all of an elemen- 
tary school education, twenty had either attend- 
ed or graduated from high school, and twenty- 
one had a college degree or had attended college 
one or more years. 

Twenty-three had mothers who had not been 
gainfully employed outside the home while 30 
stated that their mother had worked outside the 
home one or more years. The parents of twenty- 
three teachers had been married 25 years or less; 
parents of twenty-six had been married 26 to 30 
years, and those of twenty-one other teachers 
had been married over 30 years. 

Eight teachers came from homes whose family 
income was less than $2500, twenty-three came 
from families whose total income was between 
$2500 and $5000, and thirteen were members of 
families whose income was over $5000. 

Forty-three of the teachers had attended only 
one elementary school while 28 others had attend- 
ed two or more different schools. Forty-one had 
attended only one college while 30 had been stud- 
ents in two or more colleges. 

Twenty-four teachers had maintained some 
degree of self-support in high school while forty- 
seven had been entirely dependent upon others 
for support. In college, thirty-three were more 
than half self-supporting but thirty-eight were 
less than half independent. 

Sixteen teachers had made no trips over 500 
miles away from home but twenty-five had made 
1-3 such trips, and eighteen had traveled over 
500 miles from home on four or more occasions. 
Twenty-seven of the group had already held 0-3 
different jobs for pay, twenty-nine had already 
worked in 4 or 5 different positions, while six- 
teen had already had six or more different jobs 
for pay. 

Fifty-seven teachers in the group studied were 
single while fourteen were married. Sixty-two 
had no dependents although 10 had one or more. 
The total group included thirty veterans and forty- 
two non-veterans. 

Twenty-one teachers had, in their lifetime, 
joined 0-2 clubs or social groups, twenty had 
joined 3-7, while eighteen had affiliated with 8 
or more organizations. However, 13 belonged 
to no clubs at the time of investigation; 32 be- 
longed to only one or two, while 23 still belonged 
to three or more groups. 

Only eight of the total group had had no months 
experience working with youth in Sunday Schools, 
playground, 4-H work, etc. , but twenty-two had 
had 1-10 months experience, sixteen had 11-25 
months experience, and twenty-four reported that 
they had spent over 25 months in some type of 
youth leadership other than teaching. Of the types 
of leadership reported, twenty-one had done tutor- 
ing, twenty-four had worked in various religious 
capacities, thirty-one had been engaged in Scout 
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work, camp counseling or 4-H, and forty-two had 
held some class or organization office in high 
school. 

Of these seventy-two teachers studied, four- 
teen were placed in communities of under 1000 
population; thirteen were placed in communities 
of 1001-2000; fourteen found positions in places 
having a population between 2001 and 5000; fifteen 
went to cities between 5001 and 15, 000; while six- 
teen went to school located in cities of over 15, - 
000 population. 

In comparing size of community from which 
each teacher came with size in which each was 
placed, it was found that sixteen had lived mainly 
in communities under 4000 population and had 
been placed in similar communities; twenty-one 
had lived principally in cities over 4000 popula- 
tion and had been placed in a like community. 
However, thirteen had lived mainly in commun- 
ities under 4000 but were placed in communities 
over 4000 while twenty-one who had resided 
mainly in cities over 4000 were placed in situa- 
tions having less than 4000 population. 

The general plan of this study called for teach- 
er reactions to a Teaching Situation Inventory as 
a measure of the degree of satisfaction felt toward 
placement. Scores obtained from totaling the re- 
sponses of satisfaction, dissatisfaction, and in- 
difference were to be the basis for a detailed de- 
scription of placement satisfaction. It was also 
necessary to procure a supervisory rating of 
teaching efficiency for every teacher who respon- 
ded to the Inventory to establish the relation be- 
tween placement satisfaction and teaching success. 

The main data-gathering instrument used was 
a Teaching Situation Inventory developed for this, 
Study after much inquiry and preliminary trial. 

The situation was defined as including aspects 
of the community as well as the school. In all, 
nine categories of situational factors were estab- 
lished, all of which, in one way or another, act- 
ed to define the total teaching situation. These 
categories were: 


The Community 

The People of the Community 
The School Plant 

The School Administration 
The School Organization 
Section VI. The Instructional Materials 
Section VII. The Faculty 

Section VIII. The Students 

Section IX. The Particular Position 


Section I. 

Section I. 
Section III. 
Section IV. 
Section V. 


An attempt was made to choose situational 
factors under each category which were objective 


in nature or were easy of description. It was 
thought that objective items which the teacher 
could measure or were clearly evident to her 
would yield more reliable responses of satisfac - 
tion or dissatisfaction than if such factors were 
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purely subjective. 

Thus, provision was made for the respondent 
to describe the factors which were satisfactory 
as well as those which were unsatisfactory. Al- 
so, as a check against what was held to be satis- 
factory by the teacher, provision was made for 
unsatisfactory items to be ‘‘corrected’’ as she 
thought it should be. In this way, ail factors 
would be described to show what teachers would 
want if satisfactory placement were achieved on 
all factors. 

It might be said here that this resulted in a 
very long inventory and one which entailed con- 
siderable time to complete. The items selected 
for the Inventory were obtained from several 
sources. Twenty-six special community indices 
for measuring the progressiveness of a commun- 
ity is listed by Hayes.’ Other indices are sug- 
gested by Thorndike 4 in his list of 297 indices 
which he used in measuring community liveabil- 
ity. Cook and Cook 5 comments on these indices 
as follows: 


‘‘Whatever may be said in criticism of 
Thorndike’s work, he has objectified the 
feel for area difference which every 
schoolman knows. Here is a good place 
to live and teach, a place with marked 
community spirit while there, over the 
hill a few miles away, is the reverse.’ 


To this master list was also added the factors 
suggested by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 

A request was also made to teachers to supply 
factors for the Inventory. The following note was 
mailed to one hundred teachers in as many Wis- 
consin public schools of which 42 replied: 


‘‘Assume that you have been offered a 
new position in a different school sys- 
tem. What factors would you want to 
know about in the new community, the 
school, of the faculty, the students, or 
the position before wanting to go there 
to teach? List as many as you will in 
space below. 


Will you star (*) those factors which 
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would have to be entirely satisfactory 
to you before you would accept the 
position. ’’ 


In like manner the following request was made 
of one hundred principals or superintendents in 
Wisconsin public schools, 37 of whom responded: 


‘*List below the factors, or conditions, 
in a school or the community which, in 
your judgment, requires some adjust- 
ment on the part of a teacher. Try to 
recall those problems of adjustment 
which some teacher has had in your 
past experience, as well as those which 
a new teacher might encounter in your 
school or community. ’’ 


From the above sources a composite list of 


all possible factors of the school and community 


were drawn up. From this list, then, duplica- 
tions were eliminated. The remainder was con- 
sidered by the author and other graduate students 
of Education for item relevancy to the teacher’s 
adjustment. The final result was a list of 316 
factors classified according to the foregoing cat- 
egories. These 316 situation factors comprise 
the Teaching Situation Inventory. An attempt 
was made to state the item so that it might be 
counted, observed, and described. However, 
some degree of judgment was required on many 
and objectivity was lost to that degree, particu- 
larly when the requested description of each item 
was also omitted. 

Teacher satisfaction with the situation was 
adopted as the measure of the degree of place- 
ment accuracy. An instrument was established 
whereby responses to the situational factors 
might be recorded. The instrument was patterned 
after the one used in the studies by Garrison 7, 
and McClusky and Strayer.8 The following values 
and their definition were made a part of the In- 
ventory: 


+2 Those factors which are extremely sat- 
isfactory, highly agreeable, very advan- 
tageous. 


+1 Those factors which are mildly satisfac - 
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tory or agreeable but not extremely so; 
fairly advantageous. 


Those which are neutral—which do not 
affect your liking or disliking the situa- 
tion. 


Those factors which are mildly unsatis- 
factory, disagreeable but not extremely 
so; some disadvantages. 


Those factors which are extremely un- 
satisfactory, highly disagreeable, very 
disadvantageous. 


It was planned to make the algebraic sum of the 
teacher’s responses to the Inventory the measure 
of her placement accuracy or satisfaction. How- 
ever, it may be said here, such a plan was later 
rejected on the grounds that the differentiation 
between +2 and +1 and between -2 and -1 could 
not be defended as reliable. In the final analysis 
only plus, minus, and zero responses were con- 
sidered; no distinction was made between the +2 
and +1 responses or between the -2 and -1 re- 
sponses. Algebraic sums were likewise abandon- 
ed in favor of a total number of positive, nega- 
tive, or zero responses. 

In November, 1948, the Teaching Situation In- 
ventory was sent out to 209 beginning teachers 
who had been graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education the preceding June. 
The majority of these teachers had found pos- 
itions in Wisconsin but some had gone to other 
States. One-eighth of the Inventories were re- 
turned from states other than Wisconsin. Illinois, 
Michigan, Oregon, Montana, New Mexico, and 
Arkansas were all represented by one or more 
returns. 

The follow-up requests were sent out during 
January and March of 1949 and 79 teachers re- 
sponded, a return of thirty-four percent which 
constituted the special group here investigated. 
Of this number seven Inventories were too incom- 
plete to be used. The remaining 72 Inventories 
formed the basis for this study. 

From the files of the Teacher Personnel Re- 
search Bureau at the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education supervisory ratings were ob- 
tained on some of these same teachers. Person- 
nel requests and telephone calls were successful 
in obtaining supervisory estimates of the teach- 
er’s success on all others. Thus, for all teach- 
ers who responded to the Inventory, a supervir,- 
ory rating was obtained to serve as the criterion 
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against which the teacher’s placement satisfac- 
tion might be correlated 

The decision to use supervisory ratings as the 
criterion of teaching success was one of exped- 
iency. Their weaknesses are recognized in this 
study and any attempt to arbitrarily defend them 
would be futile. Their use, however, continues 
and, until the complexities of teaching ability can 
be measured more accurately, the superintendent 
or supervisor is in a comparatively better posi- 
tion to judge a teacher’s success or failure than 
is any other individual. 

The average rating given on the Wisconsin 
Adaptation, M Blank, was taken for those teach- 
ers on whom a rating had been filed with the Tea- 
cher Personnel Research Bureau. The same 5- 
point scale with identical definitions was used in 
letters to other supervisors. One general over- 
all rating was requested rather than ratings on 
several aspects of teaching ability. 

Analysis was done on a strictly descriptive 
basis except that a correlation technique was used 
in relating total scores to ratings of teaching suc- 
cess. The number of positive responses was de- 
termined for each respondent and this total con- 
stituted that teacher’s ‘‘Satisfaction Score. ’’ In 
like manner, ‘‘Neutral Scores’’ and ‘‘Unsatisfac- 
tory Scores’’ were obtained for each respondent. 

Similarity of analysis was directed toward 
each situation factor. That is, ‘‘Factor Scores’’ 
were found by totaling the positive or satisfactory 
responses to each factor, and also by totaling the 
zero and negative responses to each factor. 
Omissions were counted to serve as a check on 
the correctness of the other totals. 

The background data sheet at the beginning of 
the Inventory served to establish groups of teach- 
ers alike in one respect. The data called for on 
this sheet was arbitrarily determined by the 
writer and contained items believed to have some 
relation to a teacher’s ability to adjust to situa- 
tions. In the analysis of this section, Satisfac- 
tion Scores of all teachers in one group were tot- 
aled to yield a ‘‘Group Satisfaction Score.’’ Like- 
wise, ‘‘Group Neutral Scores’’ and ‘‘Group Dis- 
satisfied Scores’’ were obtained. Omissions 
were again counted to serve as a check on cor- 
rectness. 

A further breakdown of the data was possible 
when the groups were ranked on the basis of Sat- 
isfaction Scores and Extremely Satisfied groups 
were identified. Similarly, Extremely Neutral 
and Extremely Dissatisfied groups were ascer- 
tained. The extremes were determined by choos- 
ing the four groups which exceeded the others in 





8. Howard Y. McClusky and Floyd J. Strayer, "Reactions of Teachers to the Teaching Sit- 
uation: A Study of Job Satisfaction,” School Review, XLVIII (October 1940), pp. 612- 


623. 
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each category. For each extreme group it was 
possible to sum their satisfactory, neutral, and 
dissatisfactory responses toward each situational 
factor. This was done in the hopes of identifying 
certain situational factors which could be associ- 
ated with a specific background item. 

In all tables raw scores are shown as well as 
the conversions to percentages. Satisfactory, 


Neutral, and Unsatisfactory responses are shown. 


Additional data was available for purposes of 
making some case studies of extreme individuals. 
Just as extreme groups were identified, so all 
individual teachers were ranked on the basis of 
Satisfaction Scores to identify the five Extremely 
Satisfied Teachers. Likewise, the five Extreme- 
ly Neutral Teachers and the five Extremely Dis- 
satisfied Teachers were discovered. These ex- 
treme individuals then became the subjects for 
case studies. The files of the Teacher Person- 
nel Research Bureau were used in compiling in- 
formation for the case studies as were records 
in the office of the Registrar, University of Wis- 
consin. This additional data consisted of grade- 
point average, an autobiography which the teach- 
er had written while in school, a more complete 
background data booklet, practice teaching re- 
ports, and occasional themes collected by the 
Bureau and available to all researchers. 


SECTION III 


Analysis and Interpretation of Data 





As stated above, seventy-two Teaching Situa- 
tion Inventories and seventy-two supervisory 
rating sheets (in most cases the M-Blank was 
used) provided the data for this study. The anal- 
ysis of these data was directed toward the solu- 
tion of specific questions which have already been 
Stated in Section I. 

The reader may want to consult the tables for 
reactions of specific groups and individual teach- 
ers to any given situational factor. It is the 
writer’s belief that the tables contain much more 
specific information than can be profitably enum- 
erated in a verbal analysis. 


1. With what degree of success are these teach- 
ers placed? 


To answer this first question it will be neces- 
sary to accept the dezree of teacher satisfaction 
as the criteria of successful placement. It must 
be pointed out, too, that data from this study can 
only point to how well the seventy-two teachers 
herein inventoried were placed. How well teach- 
ers in general are placed cannot be answered 
from these data. 

Assuming that a teacher who responded that 
all 316 situational factors were satisfactory is 
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correctly or perfectly placed, any teacher, then, 
whose Satisfaction Score is below 316 is, insome 
respect or respects, incorrectly placed. On that 
basis all 72 teachers herein inventoried would 
have to be judged as incorrectly placed (see Table 
IV for raw Satisfaction, Neutral, and Unsatisfied 
Scores of each teacher). Satisfaction scores 
ranged from 298 down to 10, with a median of 
166. 5. 

Any attempt to evaluate placement practices 
and results against such a perfect standard is, 
in one sense, unfair. We can also assume that 
a teacher who is more satisfied with her place- 
ment than either neutral toward or dissatisfied 
with it is also, to a degree, correctly placed. 
By such a standard, then, any teacher who had 
a Satisfaction Score of 159 or above would be cor- 
rectly placed. Of the seventy-two teachers, 39 
or 54. 16 percent had Satisfaction Scores of 159 
and above. As contrasted with this, 33 or 45.84 
percent had Satisfaction Scores of 158 and below. 
By this standard, then, more than half of the 
teachers in this study were correctly placed. 

The following distribution of Satisfaction Scores 
can be shown to set up addtional standards against 
which to judge the correctness of placement: 


Satisfaction Scores No. Teachers 





238-316 8 
159-237 31 


80-158 25 
1- 79 8 


Thus, if the reader wished to assume that to 
be correctly placed, a teacher would have to re- 
spond with satisfaction toward three-fourths of 
the factors in the Inventory, then only eight teach- 
ers, or 11 percent were correctly placed. Or, 
if satisfaction on only one-fourth of the situational 
factors would be required, 64 or 89 percent of the 
teachers were correctly placed. 

There is some evidence in the above that some 
teachers are being placed satisfactorily to them 
even by the more or less one-way process refer- 
red to earlier. The evidence also shows that 
many teachers are not correctly placed if their 
satisfaction with the situation is accepted as the 
criterion of correctness. It follows then that the 
minor emphasis on the teaching situation in the 
process of placement may have caused some in- 
correct placement. 

A corollary to the wide range of satisfaction 
found among the 72 teachers in this study might 
be to inquire how neutral they felt toward the sit- 
uational factors in the Inventory as well as what 
degree of dissatisfaction was expressed. The 
scores of neutrality and scores of unsatisfaction 
in Table IV also show a wide range. Scores of 
Neutrality ranged from 0 to 253 with a median of 
54.5. Similarly, Unsatisfaction (dissatisfaction) 
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Scores ranged from 2 to 189 with a median of 
42.5. It must be remembered that a teacher’s 
response of satisfaction, for example, to any 
given factor eliminated the possibility of also giv- 
ing the same factor a neutral or unsatisfaction 
response. 

Thus, while fifty-five or 76 percent of the 
teachers in this study were more satisfied than 
dissatisfied or indifferent, fourteen or 20 percent 
were more neutral than satisfied or dissatisfied, 
and three only, or 4 percent, were more dissat- 
isfied than neutral or satisfied. 

The teachers involved in this study were more 
satisfied with their teaching situation than they 
were neutral toward it or dissatisfied with it. 
The range of responses attest to the fact, how- 
ever, that either the situational factors differ 
among communities or that teachers differ in 
their reaction to a like factor or both. It would 
be fair to say, this writer believes, that some 
degree of success in placement is being achieved 
even though major emphasis is not now being put 
on consideration of the teaching situation. 


2. With what situational factors were teachers 
in this study satisfied? 








The total number of satisfactory responses to 
each situational factor was ascertained. Of the 
316 factors in the Situation Inventory, 253 each 
received a higher number of responses of satis- 
faction than of responses of either neutrality or 
dissatisfaction. More teachers gave responses 
of neutrality rather than of satisfaction or dissat- 
isfaction to 51 factors; only 12 of the factors re- 
ceived more responses of dissatisfaction. 

Table I shows raw scores and percentages of 
all responses. Table Ia identifies those factors 
for which over 75 percent of the teachers re- 
sponded with satisfaction, those for which over 
50 percent responded satisfactorily, and those 
for which 25 percent responded in like manner. 

Over 75 percent of the teachers in this study 
gave responses of satisfaction to 24 situational 
factors: 


. The State it (placement) is in 

The Section of the State it is in 

Adequacy, condition of highways 

The diversity of churches 

The type of living quarters found 

The location of living quarters 

The modernness of living quarters 

. Restrictions, regulations on living quarters 

The degree of privacy afforded in living 

quarters 

. The friendliness of the people of the commun- 
ity 

. Convenience of location of school plant 

. Appearance of school grounds 

. Cooperativeness of custodians with faculty 


COIBAT Rw 


So 





14. Age of superintendent 

15. Educational philosophy of superintendent 

16. Vacations allowed during school year 

17. Length of noon hours 

18. Number WEA, NEA memberships 

19. Provisions for sick leave 

20. Friendliness of faculty 

21. Helpfulness and cooperation of faculty 

22. Friendliness of students 

23. The degree of independence allowed by ad- 
ministration 

24. The frequency of salary payments 


Contrary to popular belief, it is evident from 
the above that living conditions for these teach- 
ers were adequate. If over 75 percent of the 
teachers in this study found living conditions sat- 
isfactory, it is probable that many other teachers 
will find them so. Unusual restrictions or regu- 
lations of living quarters were not encountered 
by most of the teachers in this study; it seems 
that Wisconsin graduates need not fear such re- 
straints. Friendliness of all people with whom 
these teachers came into contact was given a re- 
sponse of satisfaction by over 75 percent of these 
teachers. Also contrary to belief of some, the 
educational philosophy of the superintendent was 
found to be satisfactory by over three out of four 
teachers in this group. 


Further examination of Table Ia will reveal 
numerous other factors of the situation which 
were found satisfactory by over half of the teach- 
ers. Factors concerning churches, meal accom- 
modations, community demands on teachers, ad- 
ministrative policies, curriculum, teachers’ 
meetings, instructional materials, faculty, tea- 
ching load, and salary all received responses of 
satisfaction by 50 percent or more of the teach- 
ers. This is evidence that these situational fac - 
tors may not require as much adjustment as many 
people believe. 


In all, over fifty percent of the teachers inthis 
Study gave responses of satisfaction to 175 of the 
factors included in the Inventory and over 25 per- 
cent of them found 291 factors satisfactory. The 
reader will, by examination of Table I or Table 
Ia, be able to identify specific factors found tobe 
satisfactory together with the exact percentages 
of teachers in this study so responding to each. 

It is fairly evident that some situational fac- 
tors are not critical in the sense that placement 
officials and applicants need to examine them 
closely prior to placement; teacher adjustment 
to these factors evidently is easily made. Itmust 
be remembered that the respondents were first 
year teachers who tend to be more satisfied; more 
experience might prove them to be more critical 
and less satisfied. 
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TABLE I 


TOTAL RESPONSES OF ALL 72 TEACHERS TO INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 
IN SITUATION INVENTORY 





Situation Items 


Scores of 
Satisfaction 


Scores of 
Neutrality 


Scores of 
Unsatisfaction 


Scores 
Omitted 





raw % 


— 


raw % 


% 


raw % 





SECTION 1: THE COMMUNITY 





LOCATION 
The State it is in 
The Section of the State it is in 
Distance from home in miles 


SIZE 
The population 
The area, spread 


ACCESSIBILITY 
Adequacy, condition of highways 
Convenience of bus schedules 
Convenience of train schedules 


ADJACENCY 
Nearness to shopping centers 
Nearness to friends and relatives 
To other centers of interest 


GEOGRAPHY 
Its range in temperature 


Its degree of humidity 
Its topography ‘ 


COMMUNITY APPEARANCE 
Its cleanliness 
Extent of new, modern buildings 
Evidence of planning, orderliness 


INDUSTRIES OF COMMUNITY 
The types found there 
Their contribution to progress 


COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 
The diversity of churches 
Activity of churches 
Availability of your denomination 
Its schools other than public 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 
Availability of good doctors 
Availability of good dentists 
Convenience to hospitals 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Its convenience of opening hours 
Its adequacy of materials 
Its recency in materials and books 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Their degree of activity 
Their appropriateness to you 
Their attitude toward teachers 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of 
| Satisfaction Neutrality 


| 


Scores of 


|Unsatisfaction | 


Scores 





Situation Items 
raw % 


raw % 


Omitted 
raw . 


ho 





SOCIAL GROUPS, COMMUNITY 
CLUBS 
Their diversity 
Their purposes for organization 
Their availability to teachers 
Their contribution to community 


LIVING QUARTERS IN COMMUNITY 
The type you found available 
Suitability of its location 
Modernness of its convenience 
Restrictions, regulations asked 
Degree of privacy provided 


MEAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Type found available 
Quality of the food 
Convenience of location 


LIVING COSTS IN THE COMMUNITY 
The rentals you must pay 
Prices paid for meals, groceries 
Prices of clothing 
Prices of sundries 


DISTINCTIONS OF COMMUNITY 
Its notable characteristics 
Its recognition by outside world 
Laurels and prestige it has earned 


COMMUNITY CULTURAL OPPORTUN- 
ITIES 
Its stage and concert offerings 
Its museums, galleries, zoos 
Its public forums and lectures 





LEISURE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 
Commercial amusements available 
Types of recreation available 


EXTRA JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
Types of extra jobs available 
Probable wage levels 
Openings for summer employment 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF COMMUNITY 
Its property valuation 
Its tax rate for school purposes 
Its indebtedness 





COMMUNITY DEMANDS ON TEACHERS 
Community responsibilities 
Social taboos, bans on behavior 
Expectancies of residence 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 
Satisfaction Neutrality /|Unsatisfaction Omitted 


Situation Items — % raw % raw % % 








COMMUNITY SERVICES 
Diversity of utilities 28 4 8=6638.9 
Adequacy of service 24 33.3. 
Cost to citizens 21 29.2 





SECTION II: PEOPLE OF THE COMMUNITY 





STOCK OF THE PEOPLE 
The majority race 26 = 36. 
Predominate nationality 23 —s«331. 
Minority nationalities 20 27. 


LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE 
Amount of foreign language spoken 24 = 33. 
Quality of everyday usage 18 25. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE 
The types followed 24 = 33. 
The degree of diversity 23s 31. 


PEOPLE’S ECONOMIC STATUS 
The average family income 36 = 450. 
The range of incomes 31 = 43. 


PEOPLE’S CULTURE 
Their general educational level 26 36. 
Their major political beliefs 22 30. 
Their major religious affiliations 23 31. 
Their interests in the arts 18 25. 
Their social graces, manners 25 34. 


PEOPLE’S COLLOQUIALISMS 
Behavior characteristics 22 30. 
Customs of unusual dress 20 27. 
Oddities of speech and expression 18 25. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE 
Their hospitality 49 68. 
Their friendliness 61 84. 
Their cooperation with the school 43 9-59. 
Their pride in home and community; 54 75. 


SITE OF SCHOOL PLANT 
Its convenience to location 64s 888. 
Its adequacy of playground 51 70. 
Its freedom from hazards 44 ‘61. 
Its appearance of grounds 56 77. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
Its type of construction 48 =«66. 
Its degree of modernness 41 56. 
Its adequacy of exits 53s 73. 
Its provision for ventilation 46 «63. 
Its provision for safety 47 ~—s 65. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 
| Satisfaction Neutrality [Unsatisfaction Omitted 
Situation Items 4 


raw % } % % % 














HEATING OF THE BUILDING 
The type in use 50 69. 18. 
Adequacy of performance 50 69. 4. 


LIGHTING IN THE BUILDING 
The type in use 44 61. 12. 
Adequacy of performance 43 59. 5. 
Convenience for use 49 68. 12. 


ROOMS IN THE BUILDING 
Adequacy of size 42 58. 
Appropriateness of decoration 37 51. 
Convenience of arrangement,plans 38 52. 
Ease for arrangement within 34 47. 
Freedom from disturbance 34 47. 


TOILETS IN THE BUILDING 
Their adequacy 47 65. 
Their condition 54 75. 


FLOORS OF BUILDING 
Material used 46 63. 
Their condition 52 72. 


FURNITURE IN BUILDING 
Its adequacy, amount , 44 61. 
Its condition 39 54. 
Its utility, usefulness in school 40 55. 


FACULTY ROOMS 
The number of them 24 33. 
Degree of privacy afforded 26 36. 
Regulations for their use 22 30. 


CUSTODIAL SERVICE 
Its adequacy 54 = 75. 
Its competency 54 75. 
Its cooperativeness with faculty 56 77. 


SECTION IV: THE ADMINISTRATION 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
General educational level 
Its standing in the community 
Its susceptibility to pressure 
Its educational philosophy 
Its rules and regulations 


ACCREDITATION OF SCHOOL 
The professional body approving 
The value of such approval 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
His age 
His years in present position 
His years training and degrees 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Situation Items 


Scores of 
Satisfaction 


Scores of 
Neutrality 


Scores of 
Unsatisfaction 


Scores 
Omitted 





raw 


% 


raw % 


raw % 


raw % 





His kind and amount of experience 
His educational philosophy 
His practices 


PRINCIPAL (Omitted if same as Supt.) 


SUPERVISOR (Omitted if same as above) 


His age 

His years in present position 
His years training and degrees 
His years of like experience 
His educational philosophy 

His practices 


Years in present position 
Years training, like experience 
Educational philosophy 

His practices, helpfulness 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Standards for student promotion 
Standards for student eligibility 
Teacher experimentation research 
Teacher tenure, seniority rights 
Use of democratic procedures 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Length in weeks 

Time of opening in fall 
Vacations allowed 

Time of closing in spring 


DAILY SESSIONS 


Hour of opening 
Length of periods 
Length of noon hours 
Hour of closing 


SCHOOL GRADING SYSTEM 


The type used 
Rigidity of its use 
Importance it holds with pupils 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Broadness of its offerings 
Adequacy for student needs 
Requirements and electives 


SCHOOL EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Diversity, variety of offerings 
Adequacy for student needs 
Balance among activities 


STUDENT GROUPING IN SCHOOL 


The bases used to group 
Purposes for doing it 


50 
95 
49 


34 
30 
29 
26 
31 
29 





69. 
76. 
68. 


47. 
41. 
40. 
36. 
43. 
40. 


11. 
$2. 
12, 
12. 


56. 
56. 
54. 
48. 
63. 


70. 
75. 
77. 
73. 


73. 
69. 
76. 
75. 


63. 
56. 
52. 


62. 
59. 
62. 


70. 
65. 
58. 


38. 
37. 





13 18. 
6 
b) 





2 2. 
7 9. 
13 





9. 
5. 
6 


41. 
45. 
47. 
48. 
41. 
43. 


81. 
83. 
83. 
83. 


11. 
12. 
8. 
12. 
8. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 


Situation Items Satisfaction L Neutrality Unsatisfaction Omitted 








raw ‘ | raw & raw % raw % 
— 





STUDENT CONTROL 
Type used in wnole school 40 55. § 17 23.6 | 12 16. 
Responsibility for maintaining 34 7. 17 23.6 | 15 20. 
Nature of regulations imposed 33 . 17 23.6 | 16 22. 





SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES | 
Their frequency 41 . ll 15 } 19 26. 
Their purpose 46 63. ll 18.3 | 13 18. 
Their value to students 42 58. 12 16.6 | 16 22. 
Responsibility for organizing 34 = 47. 25.0 | 14 19. 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS 
Type and amount provided 30 41. 16. 26 36. 
Persons or person responsible 31 43. 18.0 | 24 33. 
Aids available to teachers 23 31. 25. 37. 


PUPIL SERVICES 
Health provisions, examinations 37 51. 31. 
Provisions for nutrition, lunches 39 54. ; 31. 
Employment aids 27 37. > 23. 


TEACHERS MEETINGS 
Their frequency 48 66. ; 22. 
Their purpose 47 65. ‘ 23. 
Their procedure | 42 58. 9 A 19. 
Time of meeting 52 72. ; 12. 
Value to participants - 39 54. . 31. 


PUBLIC PROGRAMS BY SCHOOL | 
Their frequency 37 51. , } 15. 
Faculty responsibility for staging 31 43. ’ 18. 


————EE eee 








SECTION VI: INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Size, number of references 37 51. 
Adequacy for all areas 31 43. 
Recency of books and materials 36 50. 
Variety and range of difficulty 39 54. 
Suitability of periodicals 45 62. 





AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Their appropriateness 52 72. 
Their condition, ease of operation 90 69. 
Regulations for use 50 69. 
Budget for materials 44 61. 


TEXT MATERIALS 
Their ownership 47 65. 
Their appropriateness 47 65. 
Their condition, age 38 52. 


CLASSROOM AIDS, LABORATORY 
Their adequacy 35 48. 
Their condition 33 45. 
Their appropriateness, utility | 34 47. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Situation Items 


Scores of 
Satisfaction 


Scores of 
Neutrality 


Scores of 
Unsatisfaction 


Scores 
Omitted 





raw 


% 


raw 


% 


raw % 


raw % 





STANDARDIZED TEST MATERIALS 
Extent of use 
Purposes of administration 
Regulations for use 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 
Provision for class transportation 
Provision for outside talent 
For student extension courses 
For indices of free materials 


26 
30 
25 


34 
29 
17 
18 


36. 
41. 
34. 


47. 
40. 
23. 
25. 


22 
24 
27 


19 
19 
31 
31 


30. 
33. 
37. 


26. 
26. 
43. 
43. 


11 15. 
5 6. 
6 8. 


12 16. 
13 18. 
12 16. 
11 15. 


13 
13 
14 





SECTION VII: THE FACULTY 





STRUCTURE OF THE FACULTY 
Total number of individuals 
Average age 
Age range 
Sex distribution 
Marital status 


TRAINING OF FACULTY 
Average length in years 
Percent having degrees 
Appropriateness to position 
Source, where taken 
Recency of last attendance 


FACULTY TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Average number of years 
Amount of local tenure 
Range of experience in years 


RESIDENCE OF FACULTY 
The percent living out of town 
The percent living locally 
The percent of home teachers 


TENURE OF FACULTY 
Average length in this school 
Percent of annual turnover 


FACULTY PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
Number WEA, NEA memberships 
Number Union memberships 
Number of earned recognitions 
Number having articles published 


ASSISTANTS TO FACULTY 
Number available 
Type of help provided 
Competence of help 
Regulations for use 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





| Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 


Situation Items Satisfaction Neutrality | Unsatisfaction Omitted 





raw % raw aa raw raw to 





SERVICES TO FACULTY 
Availability of group insurance 51 70. 12 16. 
Provision for sick leave |} 59 81. 7 9. 
Rules on emergency leave | 44 61. 18 25. 
Adequacy of professional library | 25 34. 17 23. 


~_ “ 4 
| 


SELECTION OF FACULTY 
Method used |; 40 55. 17 23. 
By whom it is done . 10 13. 
Bases for choice 51. | 23 31. 





EVALUATION OF WORK OF FACULTY | 
Method of evaluation used | 24 33. 25 34. 
Purpose for it 24 33. | 26 36. 
Bases used in evaluating 20 ; 28 38. 
The person doing it 27~=—sé37.. | 24 33. 


FACULTY ACTIVITIES 
Extent in the community | 38 $2. 17 23. 
Extent in social affairs | 34 47. 19 26. 
Extent of professional work , 27 37. 
Extent in school policy making 3 15 20. 


FACULTY CHARACTERISTICS 
Their friendliness 
Their helpfulness and cooperation 
Their leadership 
Their interests matching yours 


SECTION VIII: THE STUDENTS 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

Total number 

Majority sex 

Teacher -pupil ratio 

Class distribution by year 











STUDENT RESIDENCES 
Distance from school 
Condition of homes 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
Persistency of attendance 
Level of scholarship 
Extra-curricular participation 
Extent of community activity 
Extent of social activities 
Percent employed 


STUDENT TRAITS 
Their behavior, manners 
Their loyalty, school pride 
Their cooperation 
Their appearance, neatness of dress 
Their friendliness 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 
Satisfaction Neutrality Unsatisfaction Omitted 


raw % raw % % raw % 


Situation Items 








STUDENT ATTITUDES 
Those toward fellow students 47 
Those toward learning 32 
Those toward faculty 42 
Those toward rival schools 39 


STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
Percent going to college 19 
Percent in National Student Assoc. 4 
Number interscholastic champions 7 





SECTION IX: THE PARTICULAR POSITION 





YOUR TEACHING LOAD 
Diversity of subjects 45 
Appropriateness to your training 49 
Number of classes 50 
Size of classes 41 


YOUR EXTRA-CURRICULAR LOAD 
Number of activities 45 
Appropriateness to your training 39 
Number of participants 42 
Amount of time spent 32 
Time scheduled for meeting 26 


YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE LOAD 
Amount of home room responsibility | 37 
Number noon, after school duties 39 
Execution of building regulations 37 
Number of records and reports 42 
Times lesson plans are required 44 
Degree of independence allowed 61 





YOUR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Condition of textbooks 
Adequacy of text materials 
Appropriateness of other aids 
Regulation for all materials 
Adequacy of department budget 


YOUR COMMUNITY DUTIES 
Their nature 
Their frequency and time needed 
Their rewards 


YOUR SALARY 
The amount 
Frequency of payment 
Bases for determining 
Amount of deductions 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Scores of 
Satisfaction 


Scores of 
Neutrality 


Scores of 
Unsatisfaction 


Scores 
Omitted 





raw Ue 


raw % 





YOUR CONTRACT PROVISIONS 
Their exact nature 
Their justness 


YOUR PROMOTION 
The form it would take, its nature 
Basis for granting 
Amount of salary increments 


FURTHER REQUIREMENTS 
Teaching method desired 
Student relations desired 
Type of discipline wanted 
Committee work involved 











44 61. 
43 59. 


27 37. 
28 = 38. 
34 47. 


37 51. 
33 45. 
31 43. 
27 37. 





18 25.0 
24 33.3 


23 31. 
21 29. 
19 26. 


19 26. 
20 27. 
15 20. 
28 38. 


—_— 


raw va 





w % 
= 


7 
2 


11 
11 
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2a. With what situational factors were these 
teachers dissatisfied? 








The Inventory instructions asked teachers to 
indicate such factors by responding -2 or -1. 
Thus the total number of negative or unsatisfied 
responses to each situational factor was comput- 
ed. Twelve of the 316 factors in the Inventory 
each received a higher number of negative re- 
sponses of either satisfaction or neutrality. 
Again, Table I shows raw scores and percentages 
of all unsatisfactory responses; Table la identi- 
fies those factors for which 75, 50, and 25 per- 
cent of the teachers gave responses of unsatis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. 

There were no situational factors for which 
over 75 percent of the teachers in this study felt 
dissatisfied; there were none toward which three 
out of four teachers had difficulty adjusting. 
However, four factors of the 316 received re- 
sponses of dissatisfaction from over 50 percent 
of the teachers: 


1. Stage and concert offerings in the com- 
munity 

2. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

3. Public forums and lectures in the com- 
munity 

4. The number of faculty rooms in the 
school plant 


This absence of factors toward which half or 
more of the teachers were dissatisfied leads one 
to the conclusion that teachers either adjust well, 
conditions are not inadequate or unusual in the 
communities, or that the inexperience of the tea- 
chers in this study and the short time each had 
to get acquainted with the situation before re- 
acting to the Inventory, gave a degree of inac- 
curacy to their responses. 

Over 25 percent of the respondents reacted 
with dissatisfaction to 53 of the factors of the In- 
ventory but these same factors received many 
satisfactory and neutral responses and probably 
represent those aspects of the situation toward 
which there are different degrees of adjustment 
required. Table I and Table Ia will identify for 
the reader specific situational factors toward 
which varying degrees of dissatisfaction are ex- 
pressed. 


2b. With what situational factors were these 
teachers unconcerned? 








The Inventory instructions asked teachers to 
indicate such factors by marking 0. Thus, the 
total number of neutral responses to each situa- 
tional factor was ascertained. Fifty-one of the 
316 factors of the Inventory each received a high- 
er number of neutral responses than they did re- 
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sponses of either satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
Table I also shows raw scores and percentages 
of all neutral responses. Table Ia identified 
these situational factors for which 75 percent of 
the teachers felt no concern, those for which over 
50 percent responded neutrally, and those for 
which over 25 percent gave such responses. 
There were no situational factors for which 
over 75 percent of the teachers in this group were 
unconcerned; there were none which, to this de- 
gree, entered into their liking or disliking their 
placement. However, over 50 percent of the 
teachers gave neutral responses to the following 
twenty-one factors: 


. Degree of activity of fraternal orders in the 
community 

. Appropriateness of fraternal orders to you 

. Attitude of fraternal orders toward teachers 

. Laurels and prestige earned by the commun- 
ity 

. Types of extra employment available 

. Probable wage levels of extra employment 

. Openings for summer employment 

. Cost of community services to citizens 

. The majority race of people 

. The predominate nationality 

. The minority nationalities 

. Major religious affiliations of the people 

. Customs of unusual dress of the people 

. The number of Union memberships on faculty 

. The number of earned recognitions by the 
faculty 

. Number of faculty having articles published 

. Percent students in National Student Associ- 
ation 

. Number interscholastic champions among 
students 

. The nature of community duties of the teach- 
er 

. The frequency and time needed in community 
work 

. The rewards connected with community 
duties 


Thus, some situational factors do not concern 
over half of the teachers in this study and prob- 
ably represent those factors for which little con- 
cern should be felt by placement officials as well 
as the applicants. 

Over 25 percent of the teachers gave neutral 
responses to 120 factors but these same items 
received many satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
responses and probably represent those factors 
toward which some degree of adjustment is re- 
quired of the teacher. Table I and Table Ia will 
identify for the reader specific factors for which 
varying degrees of unconcern was felt, and point 
out those which do not enter into these teachers 
liking or disliking their position. 
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3. What situational factors seem critical to 
placement satisfaction? 





From an analysis of the responses made on the 
Situation Inventory, certain factors can be identi- 
fied as more ‘‘critical’’ to the teachers in this 
study. Critical factors might be defined as those 
receiving a large percent of unsatisfactory re- 
sponses as well as those toward which responses 
were divided or relatively balanced between sat- 
isfaction, neutrality, and dissatisfaction. Like- 
wise, uncritical factors might include those for 
which a large percent of satisfactory responses 
were reported as well as those for which a large 
percent of neutral responses were obtained. The 
term ‘critical’ is not to be interpreted as attempt- 
ing to identify items important to placement of 
teachers in general. Of the 316 items of the In- 
ventory used in this study, some caused more 
concern than did others tothese 72 teachers. If 
these same teachers were to be placed again in 
the same situation, prior knowledge of these 
‘critical’ items may have acted to increase their 
satisfaction with the situation, or have prevented 
their acceptance of the position. The term is 
used to emphasize that certain situational factors 
are critical in every situation. 

The length of any such critical list would be 
dependent upon the degree, or level, of response 


in the various categories one might accept. If 
one were to accept the 75 percent level, only 24 
factors might be eliminated from the Inventory 
as uncritical (24 Satisfaction; 0 Neutral; see 


above). Should one adopt the 50 percent level, 
and this discussion will accept this level, 175 
factors toward which these teachers felt that de- 
gree of satisfaction, plus 21 toward which these 
teachers felt that degree of neutrality might be 
eliminated as uncritical. The remaining 120 sit- 
uational factors might be termed critical to a de- 
gree. 

Addtional uncritical factors might include those 
with reference to the principal and those with ref- 
erence to the supervisor. In the majority of 
schools these functions were assumed by the sup- 
erintendent and, as asked in the Inventory, sep- 
arate responses were omitted in such cases. The 
total number of teachers responding to these fac- 
tors did not exceed 34 in the case of the principal 
and 9 in the case of the supervisor. Satisfaction 
was the outstanding response even then, so one 
can safely classify those ten factors as uncritical. 

Further elimination can be made of those fac- 
tors whose combined percentage of satisfaction 
and neutral responses exceed some arbitrary 
total. Each factor whose percentage of satisfac- 
tory responses exceeded fifty has already been 
termed uncritical as has those whose percentage 
of neutrality responses exceeded fifty. However, 
should the reactions of teachers to a specific fac- 
tor be distributed mainly between satisfaction and 
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neutral responses without either exceeding fifty 
percent, it should be reasonable to classify that 
factor as uncritical. Using 80 percent as an arb- 
itrary standard, then, ten more factors were 
eliminated when it was found that the combined 
total of Satisfaction and Neutral responses ex- 
ceeded that amount. 

Thus the 100 most critical situational factors 
for this group of teachers were identified. Those 
factors are starred (*) in Table Ia and Table III. 
These constitute those factors of the teaching sit- 
uation which might be included in School-Commun- 
ity credentials and which should be shown more 
consideration by placement officials and appli- 
cants prior to placement. 

The 100 most critical situational factors for 
this group were: 


. Convenience of bus schedules 

. Convenience of train schedules 

. Nearness to friends and relatives 

. Extent of new, modern buildings in community 

. Evidence of planning, orderliness in com- 
munity 

. The type of industries found there 

. The contribution of industries to progress 

. Adequacy of public library materials 

. Recency of public library materials and books 

. Availability of social groups and community 
clubs to teachers 

. Prices of clothing in the community 

. Stage and concert offerings in the community 

. Museums, galleries, zoos in the community 

. Public forums and lectures in the community 

. Commercial amusements available in the 
community 

. Property valuation in the community 

. Community tax rate for school purposes 

. Indebtedness of the community 

. The diversity of public utilities 

. The adequacy of service from public utilities 

. Amount of foreign language spoken by the 
people 

. The quality of everyday usuage of language 

. The types of occupations followed by the 
people 

. The degree of diversity in occupations 

. The average family income 

. The range of incomes of the people 

. The people’s general educational level 

. The people’s major political beliefs 

. The people’s interests in the arts 

. The people’s social graces and manners 

. Oddities of speech and expression among the 
people 

. The ease of arrangement of classrooms with- 
in 

. The freedom of classrooms from disturbances 

. The number of faculty rooms 

. The degree of privacy afforded in faculty 
rooms 
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TABLE la 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE ITEMS IN THE SITUATION INVENTORY 








s N | ou 
Satis- |Neutral | Unsatis-| Over 25% gave 


factory Items | factory | responses of 


| 
| 
Items** | Items Ss N U 


Over 75% gave 
responses of 
Ss N U 





SECTION I: THE COMMUNITY 





LOCATION 
The state it is in 
The section of state 
it is in 
The distance from 
home in miles 








SIZE 
The population 
The area, spread 


ACCESSIBILITY 
Adequacy, condition 
of highways 
*Convenience of bus 
schedules 
*Convenience of train 
schedules 


ADJACENCY | 
Nearness to shopping 
centers 
*Nearness to friends 
and relatives 
To other centers of 
interest 


| 


GEORGRA PHY 
Its range in temper- 
ature 
Its degree of humidity 
Its topography 


APPEARANCE | 
Its cleanliness 
*Extent of new, modern 
buildings 
*Evidence of planning, 
orderliness 


INDUSTRIES 
*The type found there 
*Their contribution to 

progress 


INSTITUTIONS 
Diversity of churches 
Activity of churches 
Availability of your 

denomination 
Schools other than 
public x 




















**An item was deemed satisfactory if the percentage of responses exceeded each of the other two choices. 


*Critical Situational Factors, see text, page 130 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50%were Over 75% were 
Ss N U s N U s N U 








HEALTH SERVICES 
Availability of good 
doctors 





Availability of good 
dentists 

Convenience of 
hospitals 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Convenience of open- 
ing hours 
*Its adequacy of 
materials 
*Its recency in mater- 
ials and books 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 
Their degree of 
activity 
Appropriateness to 
you 
Attitude toward 
teachers 


SOCIAL GROUPS, COM- 
MUNITY CLUBS 
Their diversity 
Purposes for organ- 
ization 
* Availability to 
teachers 
Contribution to com- 
munity 


LIVING QUARTERS IN 
COMMUNITY 
Type you found 
available 
Suitability of location 
Modernness of its 
conveniences 
Restrictions, regula- 
tions asked 
Degree of privacy 
provided 


MEAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Type you found avail- 
able 
Quality of the food 
Convenience of loca- 
tion 


LIVING COSTS IN THE 
COMMUNITY 
Rentals you must pay 
Prices paid for meals, 
groceries 
*Prices of clothing 
Prices of sundries 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25% were | Over 50%were Over 75% were 
s N U Ss N U s N U 





DISTINCTIONS OF THE 
COMMUNITY 

Notable characteris- 
tics 

Recognition by outside 
world 

Laurels and prestige 
it has earned 


CULTURAL OPPORTUN- 
ITIES IN COMMUNITY 
*Its stage and concert 

offerings 
*Its museums, galleries 
zoos 
*Its public forums and 
lectures 
Its provisions for adult 
education 


LEISURE TIME OPPORTUN- 
ITIES 
*Commercial amusements 
available 
Types of recreation 
available 


EXTRA JOB OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 
Types of extra employ- 
ment available 
Probable wage levels 
Openings for summer 
employment 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF 
COMMUNITY 
*Its property valuation 
*Its tax rate for school 
purposes 
*Its indebtedness 





COMMUNITY DEMANDS 
ON TEACHERS 

Community respon- 
sibilities 

Social taboos, bans on 
behavior 

Expectancies of res- 
idence 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 
*The diversity of util- 
ities 
*The adequacy of service 
The cost to citizens | 





SECTION II: PEOPLE OF 





STOCK OF THE PEOPLE 
Majority race 
Predominate nationality 
Minority nationalities 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U s N U s N U 





LANGUAGE OF THE 
PEOPLE 
*Amount foreign lang- 
uage spoken 
*Quality of everyday 
usage 





OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
PEOPLE 
*Types followed 
*Degree of diversity 


PEOPLE’S ECONOMIC 
STATUS 
*Average family income 
*Range of incomes 


PEOPLE’S CULTURE 

*Their general educa- 
tional level 

*Their major political 
beliefs 

Their major religious 

affiliations 

*Their interests in the 
arts 

*Their social graces, 
manners 


PEOPLE’S COLLOQUIAL- 
ISMS 
Behavior characteristics 
Customs of unusual dress) 
*Oddities of speech and 
expression 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE PEOPLE 
Hospitality x 
Friendliness x 
Cooperation with 
school x 





SECTION II: SCHOOL PLANT 





SITE OF SCHOOL PLANT 

Convenience of 
location 

Adequacy of play- 
ground 

Freedom from 
hazards 

Appearance of 
grounds 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
Type of construction 
Degree of modernness 
Adequacy of exits 
Provision for ventila- 

tion 
Provision for safety 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U Ss N U Ss N U 





HEATING OF BUILDING 
Type in use 
Adequacy of perform- 
ance 


LIGHTING IN THE 
BUILDING 
Type in use 
Adequacy of perform- 
ance 
Convenience for use 


ROOMS IN BU:LDING 
Adequacy of size 
Appropriateness of 

decoration 
Convenience of arrange- 
ment, plan 
*Ease for arrangement 
within 
*Freedom from disturb- 
ance 


TOILETS IN THE BUILDING 
Their adequacy 
Their condition 


FLOORS OF BUILDING 
Material used 
Their condition 


FURNITURE IN THE 
BUILDING 
Adequacy, amount 
Condition 
Utility, usefulness in 
school 


FACULTY ROOMS 
*Number of them 
*Degree of privacy 

offered 
*Regulations for their 
use 





CUSTODIAL SERVICE 
Adequacy x 
Competency x 
Cooperativeness with 

faculty x 





SECTION IV: THE ADMINISTRATION 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 
General educational 
level 
Standing in the com- 
munity 
*Its susceptibility to 
pressure 
*Its educational phil- 
osophy 
*Its rules and regula- 
tions 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25% were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U s N U s N U 





ACCREDITATION OF 
SCHOOL 
*The professional body 
approving 
*Value of such approval 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 

His age 

His years in present 
position 

His years training and 
degrees 

His kind and amount of 
experience 

His educational philoso- 
phy 

His practices 











PRINCIPAL (Omitted if 
same as Supt. ) 
His age 
His years in present 
position 
His years training 
and degrees 
His years of like ex- 
perience 
His educational phil- 
osophy 
His practices 


SUPERVISOR (Omitted if 
same as above) 
Years in present pos- 
ition 
Years in training, like 
experience 
Educational philosophy 
Practices, helpfulness 








ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICIES 
Standards for student 
promotion 
Standards for student 
elgibility 
Teacher experimenta- 
tion, research 
*Teacher tenure, sen- 
iority rights x 
Use of democratic pro- 
cedures x 








SECTION V: SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 





TY 





SCHOOL YEAR 
Length in weeks 
Time of opening in fall 
Vacations allowed 
Time of closing in 
spring 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U s N U s N U 





DAILY SESSIONS 
Hour of opening 
Length of periods 
Length of noon hours 
Hour of closing 


SCHOOL GRADING 
SYSTEM 
Type used 
Rigidity of use 
Importance it holds 
with pupils 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Broadness of offer- 
ings 
Adequacy for student 
needs 
Requirements and 
electives 


SCHOOL EXTRA-CUR- 
RICULUM 

Diversity, variety of 
offerings 

Adequacy for student 
needs 

Balance among activ- 
ities 


STUDENT GROUPING 
IN SCHOOL 
*The bases used to 
group 
*Purpose for doing it 


STUDENT CONTROL 
Type used in whole 
school 
*Responsibility for 
maintaining 
*Nature of regulations 
imposed 





SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 
Their frequency 
Their purpose 
Value to students 

*Responsibility for 
organizing 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE OF 
SCHOO 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE OF 

STUDENTS 

*Type and amount pro- 
vided 

*Person or persons 
responsible 

*Aids available to 
teachers 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U s N U s N U 





PUPIL SERVICES 
Health provisions, ex- 
aminations 
Provisions for nutri- 
tion, lunches 
*Employment aids 





TEACHERS MEETINGS 
Frequency 
Purpose 
Procedure 
Time of meeting 
Value to participants 











PUBLIC PROGRAMS BY 
SCHOOL 
Frequency 
*Faculty responsibility } 
for staging | | 








SECTION VI: INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 





SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Size, number of ref- | 
erences 
*Adequacy for all areas 
*Recency of books and 
materials 
Variety and range of 
difficulty 
Suitability of period- 
icals |x 








AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Appropriateness |x 
Condition, ease of } 

operation x 
Regulations for use |x 
Budget for materials x 


TEXT MATERIALS 
Their ownership 
Appropriateness 
Condition, age 


CLASSROOM AIDS, LAB- 
ORATORY 
* Adequacy 
*Condition 
*Appropriateness, utility 


STANDARDIZED TEST 
MATERIALS 
*Extent of use 
* Purposes for adminis- 
tration 
*Regulations for use 


SUPPLEMENTARY MA- 
TERIALS 
*Provision for class 
transportation 
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TABLE la (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U Ss N U Ss N U 





*Provision for outside 
talent 

*For student extension 
courses 

*For indices of free 
material 





SECTION VII: THE FACULTY 





STRUCTURE OF THE 
FACULTY 
Total number of 
individuals 
Average age 
Age range 
Sex distribution 
*Marital status 


TRAINING OF FACULTY 

Average length in 
years 

Percent having degrees 

Appropriateness to 
position 

Source, where taken 

Recency of last attend- 
ance 





FACULTY TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE 
Average number of 

years | x 








*Amount of local tenure x 
Range of experience 
in years x 
RESIDENCE OF FACULTY 
Percent living out of 
town 





Percent of home 


} 
Percent living locally | 
teachers 


TENURE OF FACULTY 
*Average length in this 
school 
*Percent of annual turn- 
over 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FACULTY PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS 
Number WEA, NEA 
memberships 
Number Union member- 
ships 
Number having articles 
published 
Number of earned 
recognitions 


ASSISTANTS TO FACULTY 
*Number available 
*Type of help provided 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25% were 
s N U 


Over 50% were 
s N U 


Over 75% were 
s N U 





*Competence of the help 
*Regulations for use 


SERVICES TO FACULTY 

Availability of group in- 
surance 

Provisions for sick 
leave 

Rules on emergency 
leave 

*Adequacy of profession- 

al library 


SELECTION OF FACULTY 
Method used 
By whom it is done 
Bases for choice 


EVALUATION OF WORK 

OF FACULTY 

*Method of evaluation 
used 

*Purpose for it 

*Bases used in evalu- 
ating 

*Person doing it 


FACULTY ACTIVITIES 
Extent in community 
*Extent in social affairs 
*Extent of professional 
work 
*Extent in school policy 
making 


FACULTY CHARACTER- 
ISTICS 

Friendliness 

Heipfulness and co- 
operation 

Leadership 

Interests matching 
yours 





| 


| 
| 
| 











SECTION VIII: THE STUDENTS 





STUDENT ENROLLMENT 
Total number 
Majority sex 
*Teacher-pupil ratio 
*Class distribution by 
year 


STUDENT RESIDENCES 
*Distance from school 
*Condition of the homes 


| 
| 


| 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE | 


Persistency of attend- 
ance 
*Level of scholarship 
Extra-curricular par- 
ticipation 


| 
| 
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TABLE Ia (Continued) 





Over 25%were | Over 50% were Over 75% were 
s N U Ss N U s N U 





*Extent of community 
activity 

*Extent of social activ- 
ities 

*Percent employed 


STUDENT TRAITS 
*Their behavior, 
manners 
Loyalty, school pride 
Cooperation 
Appearance, neatness 
of dress 
Friendliness 


STUDENT ATTITUDES 
Those toward fellow 
students 
*Those toward learning 
Those toward faculty 
Those toward rival 
schools 


STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
*Percent going tocollege 
Percent in Nat’l Student 
Association x 
Number interscholastic 
champions x 





SECTION IX: THE PARTICULAR POSITION 





YOUR TEACHING LOAD 
Diversity of subjects 
Appropriateness to 

your training 
Number of classes 
Size of classes 





YOUR EXTRA-CURRIC- 
ULAR LOAD 
Number of activities 
Appropriateness to 
your training 
Number of participants 
*Amount of time to be 
spent 
*Time scheduled for 
meetings 


YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE 
LOAD 

Amount of homeroom 
responsibility 

Number noon, after 
school duties 

Execution of building 
regulations 

Number of records 
and reports 

Times lesson plans 
are required 
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TABLE la 








Over 25%were | Over 50%were Over 75% were 
s N U Ss N U Ss N U 





Degree of indepen- 
dence allowed 


YOUR INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 
Condition of textbooks 
*Adequacy of text ma- 
terials 
Appropriateness of 
other aids 
Regulations for all 
materials 
Adequacy of department 
budget 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
DUTIES 
Their nature 
Frequency and time 
needed 
Their rewards 


YOUR SALARY 
Amount 
Frequency of pay- 
ment 
Bases for determ- 
ining 
Amount of deductions 


YOUR CONTRACT 
PROVISIONS 
Exact nature 
Their justness 


YOUR PROMOTION 
*The form it would take 
its nature 
*Basis for granting 
*Amount of salary incre- 
ments 


FURTHER REQUIREMENTS 
Teaching method de- 

sired 

*Student relations de- 
sired 

*Type of discipline 
wanted 

*Committee work in- 


volved 
seessbiiinatinntaiieenl 
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36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


The regulations for use of faculty rooms 
Susceptibility of Board of Education to 
pressure 

Educational philosophy of the Board of Edu- 
cation 

Rules and regulations made by Board of Ed- 
ucation 

The professional body approving accredita- 
tion of school 

The value of such accreditation approval 
Teacher tenure, seniority rights 

The bases used for student grouping in school 
The purpose of student grouping in school 
Responsibility for maintaining student control 
The nature of student control regulations im- 
posed. 

The responsibility for organizing school 
assemblies 

The type and amount of school guidance of 
students 

The person or persons responsible for stud- 
ent guidance 

The aids in student guidance available to 
teachers 

Employment aids to students 

Faculty responsibility for staging public pro- 
grams by the school 

Adequacy of school library for all areas 
Recency of books and materials in school 
library 

Adequacy of classroom aids, laboratory 
Condition of classroom aids, laboratory 
Appropriateness and utility of classroom 
aids, laboratory 

The extent of use of standardized test ma- 
terials 

The purposes for administration of standard- 
ized test materials 

The regulations for use of standardized test 
materials 

Provision for class transportation to supple- 
mentary learning aids 

Provision for outside talent as supplementary 
learning aids 

Provision for student extension courses 
Provision for indices of free supplementary 
materials 

Marital status of faculty 

The amount of local tenure of faculty 
Average length of faculty tenure in this school 
The percent of annual faculty turnover 

The number of assistants available to faculty 
The type of assistance provided for faculty 
The competence of assistants to faculty 

The regulations for use of faculty assistants 
Adequacy of professional library 

The method of evaluation of faculty’s work 
The purpose of evaluation of faculty’s work 
The bases used in evaluation of work of fac- 
ulty 
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77. The person making the evaluation of faculty 
work 
78. The extent of faculty activity in social affairs 
79. The extent of faculty activity in professional 
work 
80. The extent of faculty activity in school policy 
making 
81. The teacher-pupil ratio 
82. The class distribution by year 
83. The distances of student residences from 
school 
84. The condition of students’ homes 
85. The level of student scholarship 
86. The extent of student activity in the com- 
munity 
87. The extent of student social activities 
88. The percent of students employed 
89. Student behavior, manners 
90. Student attitudes toward learning 
91. Percent of students going to college 
92. Amount of time to be spent on extra-curric- 
ular work 
93. The time scheduled for teachers meetings 
94. The adequacy of text materials 
95. The form and nature of your promotion 
96. The basis for granting promotion 
97. The amount of salary increments 
98. The student relations desired 
99. The type of discipline wanted 
100. The committee work involved 


4. What teacher backgrounds seem related to 


placement satisfaction and to critical situa- 
tional factors? 





Analysis of this problem directed treatment 
of the data toward five sub-problems: 


a. What groups seem to be more satisfied 
with their teaching situation? 

b. What groups seem to be more dissatisfied 
with their teaching situation? 

c. What groups seem more unconcerned to- 
ward the factors of their teaching situa- 
tion? 

. What groups are extreme in their respon- 
ses? 

. What situational factors were critical for 
each extreme group? 


4a. What groups seem to be more satisfied with 
their teaching situation? 





Groupings were arbitrarily made on the basis 
of the background data furnished with the Inven- 
tory. Table Il shows these groups. The Satis- 
faction Scores of the individual teachers of each 
group were totaled as were the Neutral and Un- 
satisfaction Scores. Raw totals were then con- 
verted to percentages of each group total both of 
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which are shown in Table II. Omissions were 
also considered to serve as a measure of insur- 
ing greater accuracy. 

The total group of 72 teachers were more sat- 
isfied than neutral or unsatisfied. This has been 
shown above in comparison of median Satisfaction, 
Neutral, and Unsatisfaction Scores. The state- 
ment can also be supported by the fact that 52.3 
percent of the total responses of the entire group 
were responses of satisfaction, 23.3 percent 
were neutral responses, and 16.2 percent were 
responses of unsatisfaction. Eight and two-tenths 
percent were omitted. These data add to the con- 
clusion made above that placement officials are 
achieving some success in placement of teachers 
if satisfaction can be accepted as a valid criter- 
ion of placement success. The conclusion of 
other researchers that first year teachers are 
more satisfied and less critical of their situation 
is also substantiated. 

Groupings within each background classifica- 
tion varied in the percentage of total responses 
(see Table II). In the age classification of the 
teachers in this study, the 25-26 year age group 
was the most satisfied of all four age groups 
The 23-24 year age group was the most neutral 
and also the most dissatisfied of all age groups. 

Men were more satisfied and also more uncon- 


cerned than women; women, however, were slight- 


ly more dissatisfied. In the classification of 
Major Preparation the Mathematics-Science group 
was the most satisfied, the Miscellaneous Prep- 
aration group (Agriculture, Art, Commerce) 
was the most neutral, and the Home Economics 
group was the most dissatisfied. In Minor Prep- 
aration, the Miscellaneous group (Art, Child 
Development, Commerce, Mathematics) was the 
most satisfied, the Language group was the most 
unconcerned, and the Science group was the most 
dissatisfied. 

Teachers having four or more siblings were 
the most satisfied as was the group which had in- 
termediate sibling rank. Only children were the 
most neutral as were those having youngest sib- 
ling rank. Teachers with two or three siblings 
and those having intermediate sibling rank were 
the most dissatisfied. 

Other groups which were the most satisfied 
in their respective classifiecations included those 
having no younger brothers, those having one or 
more older brothers, those having no younger 
sisters, and those having no older sisters. In 
these same classifications the most neutral groups 
included those having one or more younger broth- 
ers, those having no older brothers, those having 
one or more younger sisters, and those having no 
older sister. Differences were slight, however, 
in the last two groupings. The most dissatisfied 
groups in these same classifications included 
those having no younger brothers, those having 
one or more older brothers, those having no 
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younger sisters, and those having one or more 
older sisters. 

On the basis of residence the most satisfied 
groups were those who had lived with parents 
twenty years or more, had no years of indepen- 
dence from parents, lived mainly in a rural 
(farm to 500 population) community, lived only 
in one population classification, and had moved 
one, two, or three times. The most neutral 
groups within these same classifications included 
those who had lived with parents twenty years or 
more, had lived one or more years independently 
of parents, lived mainly in a city of over 100,000 
population, had lived in two or more population 
classifications, and had moved four times or 
more. The most dissatisfied groups were those 
who had lived with parents less than twenty years, 
had been independent of parents one or more 
years, lived in a rural community in two or more 
population classifications, and had moved four 
or more times. 

Teachers whose mothers had had all or some 
college education were the most satisfied as were 
those whose fathers had had all or some second- 
ary schooling. The most neutral groups were 
those whose mothers had had all or some high 
school and those whose fathers had all or some 
of an elementary education. The most unsatis- 
fied groups were those whose mothers had only 
grade school education and those whose fathers 
had some or all of a high school education. 

Teachers whose mothers had never been gain- 
fully employed outside the home were the most 
satisfied as well as the most unsatisfied, while 
those whose mother had worked for one year or 
more outside the home were most neutral. Tea- 
chers whose parents had been married 26 to 30 
years were the most satisfied, those whose par- 
ents had been married less than 25 years were 
the most neutral, and those whose parents had 
been married 31 years or over were the most un- 
satisfied. 

Teachers who came from families whose in- 
come was over $5000 were the most satisfied 
with their situation, those who came from families 
having an income between $2500 and $5000 were 
the most neutral, and those whose family income 
was less than $2500 were more dissatisfied with 
their position. 

Those teachers who had attended two or more 
different elementary schools and those who had 
attended two or more different colleges were two 
groups which were the most satisfied. Those who 
had attended only one elementary school and one 
college were the most neutral as well as the most 
dissatisfied. 

Some degree of self-support in high school and 
over half support in college accounted for two most 
satisfied groups. The most neutral were those 
who had no self-support in high school and over 
half in college, while the most dissatisfied inthis 
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TABLE Il 


RESPONSES OF VARIOUS GROUPS TO THE SITUATION INVENTORY EXPRESSED 
IN TOTALS AND PERCENTAGES OF ENTIRE GROUP 





=== 


Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 
Groups Satisfaction Neutrality Unsatisfaction Omitted 





raw % raw % raw % raw 





TOTAL GROUP 72 11893 52. 5296 23. 3681 16.2 {1882 


AGE 
21-22 year age group 31 5299 54. 2131 21. 1401 14. 965 
23-24 year age group 14 1688 38. 1261 28. 1030 23. 445 
25-26 year age group 10 1949 61. 669 21. 365 11. 177 
27 years and over 17 2957 §5. 1235 23. 885 16. 295 





SEX 
Male 31 5263 53. 2428 24. 1572 16. 533 
Female | 41 6630 51.2 | 2868 22. 2109 16. 1349 


MAJOR PREPARATION 
Home Economics | 10 1435 45. 783 24. 639 20. 303 
Language Arts | 16 2979 58. 916 18. 809 16. 352 
Mathematics and 

Science | 12 2307 60. 689 18. 599 15. 197 
Social Science 13 2192 53. 940 22. 724 17. 252 
Physical Education 6 836 44. 463 24. 277 14. 320 
Others (Agr., Comm., | 

Art) 15 2144 45. 1505 31. 633 13. 458 





MINOR PREPARATION 
Languages | 18 | 2962 §2. 1450 25. 15. 389 
Science | 22 3329 47. | 1671 24. 18. 648 
Social Science , oe 2807 52. 1308 24. 15. 410 
Others (Fine Arts, 

Math. ) | 15 2795 ‘ | 867 18. 643 13. 435 





TOTAL SIBLINGS 
None 6 1003 . 580 30. 175 9. 138 


One only 22 3585 ; | 1542 22. 968 13. 857 
Two and three | 23 3611 E | 1739 23. 1413 19. 505 
Four or more 21 3694 : 1435 21. 1125 17. 382 





SIBLING RANK 
Youngest 20 3260 ‘ 1655 26. 1015 16. 390 
Intermediate 21 3527 : | 1309 19. 1426 21. 374 
Oldest | 25 4103 F 1752 22. 1065 13. 980 


BROTHERS YOUNGER 
None 40 6746 . 2853 22. 2048 16. 993 


One or more 32 5147 ; 2443 24. 1633 16. 889 


BROTHERS OLDER 
None 40 6402 m 3184 25. 1793 14. 1261 


One or more 32 5491 q 2112 20. 1888 18. 621 

















*54. 1% of the total responses of the 21-22 year age group were responses of satisfaction; 21. 8% were re- 
sponses of neutrality; 14.3% were responses of unsatisfaction. They omitted 9.8%. Total 100%. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 





Scores of Scores of Scores of Scores 
Groups Satisfaction Neutrality Unsatisfaction Omitted 


raw % raw % raw % raw % 








SISTERS YOUNGER 
None 7176 ; 3119 23. 2246 
One or more 4717 : 2177 23. 1435 


SISTERS OLDER 
None 7033 ’ 3145 23. 1797 
One or more 4860 ‘ 2151 22. 1884 





RESIDENCE, WITH 
PARENTS 
1 - 19 years, incl. 
20 years or more 
RESIDENCE, manun-| 
ENT OF PARENTS 
None (No years) 
1 year or more 


RESIDENCE, MAJOR 
COMMUNITY TYPE 
Rural (farm to 500) 
500 - 10,000 
10,000 - 100, 000 
Over 100, 000 








RESIDENCE, NUMBER 
TYPES ABOVE 
One only 
Two or more 


RESIDENCE, TIMES 
FAMILY MOVED 
None 
1 - 3 times 
4 times or more 


EDUCATION OF MOTHER 
Elementary (all or 
some) 
Secondary (all or 
some) 
Coilege (all or some) 


EDUCATION OF FATHER 
Elementary only (all 
or some) 
Secondary (all or 
some) 
College (all or some) 


MOTHER, YEARS GAIN- 
FULLY EMPLOYED 
None 
One or more 
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TABLE II (Continued) 








Groups 


Scores of 
Satisfaction 


Scores of 
Neutrality 


Scores of 
Unsatisfaction 


Scores 
Omitted 





raw % 


raw % 


raw % 


raw 





YEARS MARRIED, 
PARENTS 
1 - 25 years, incl. 
26 - 30years, incl. 
31 years and over 


FAMILY INCOME, 
PARENTS 
Less than $2500 
$2500 - $5000 
Over $5000 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED, TEACHER 
One only 
Two or more 


COLLEGES ATTENDED, 
TEACHER 
One only 
Two or more 


DEGREE OF SELF- 
SUPPORT (H. S.) 
Some (1 - 100%) 
None 


DEGREE OF SELF- 
SUPPORT (COLLEGE) 
51% - 100% 
0% - 50% incl. 


TRAVEL - DOMESTIC 
TRIPS (OVER 500 MILES) 
None 
1 - 3 trips, incl. 
4 trips or more 


MARITAL STATUS 
Single 
Married 


JOBS HELD FOR PAY 
0 - 3, incl. 
4-5, incl. 
6 or more 


DEPENDENTS, NUMBER 
None 
One or more 
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TABLE II (Continued) 





| Scores of * | Scores of Scores of Scores 


|\Cases |_Satisfactio 


Neutrality Unsatisfaction Omitted 
| raw raw 4 raw % raw 

















CLUBS, TOTAL EVER 
JOINED | 
0 - 2, incl. 
3-7, incl. 
8 or more 


CLUBS, NOW BELONGING) 
None 
1 - 2, incl 
3 or more 


VETERAN STATUS 
Veteran 
Non-veteran 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP, 
MONTHS IN 
None 
1 - 10, incl. 
11 - 25, Incl. 
Over 25 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP, 
TYPES 

Tutoring 

Sunday school, 
YMCA, church 

Camp counselor, 
scouts, 4-H 

School offices 


PLACEMENT, BY 
POPULATION 
1000 and under 
1001 - 2000 
2001 - 5000 
5001 - 15,000 
Over 15,000 


PLACEMENT AND RES- 
IDENCE SIMILAR 
Lived under 4000, 
placed under 4000 
Lived over 4000, 
placed over 4000 


PLACEMENT AND RES- 
IDENCE DISSIMILAR 
Lived under 4000, 
placed over 4000 
Lived over 4000, 
placed under 4000 
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classification were some degree of self-support 
in high school and over half in college. 

The teachers who had made four or more trips 
of 500 miles or more away from home were more 
satisfied while those who had made no such trips 
were more neutral and most dissatisfied. Single 
teachers were more satisfied than married, but 
the married were more neutral and more dissat- 
isfied. 

Those who had held 0-3 jobs for pay were most 
satisfied while those who had held 4-5 jobs were 
more neutral and dissatisfied. Teachers with 
one or more dependents were both more satisfied 
and more dissatisfied than those with no depend- 
ents; the latter group was the most neutral. Those 
who were veterans, too, were both more satisfied 
and more dissatisfied than non-veterans; the lat- 
ter group was the more neutral. 

Teachers who had joined 0-2 clubs as well as 
those not now belonging to any had higher satis- 
faction scores and also higher neutral scores. 
However, the ‘‘joiners’’, the teachers who had 
joined eight or more in their experiences and now 
belonged to three or more, were the most dissat- 
isfied. 

Teachers who had spent 1-10 months in youth 
teadership were the most satisfied while those 
who had no such experience were the most neutral 
and those with over 25 months in youth leader- 
ship the most dissatisfied. Types of youth lead- 
ership found that those who did tutoring was the 
group expressing the most satisfaction; camp 
counseling was the group expressing the most neu- 
trality, and school offices was the group express- 
ing the most dissatisfaction. 

As might be predicted, the group placed in 
communities of over 15,000 were the most satis- 
fied and those placed in communities under 1000 
the most dissatisfied. Those placed in commun- 
ities between 2000 and 5000 were the most neu- 
tral. When placement is compared with major 
residence, the most satisfied groups were those 
who lived in places under 4000 most of their 
lives and were placed in towns over 4000. The 
most neutral groups were those who lived in 
towns over 4000 and were placed in situations 
over 4000, while the most dissatisfied groups 
were those who lived where it was under 4000 
population and were placed in a like situation. 

Using the most satisfied group within each 
classification then as a basis for description, the 
most satisfied teacher or the one easiest to place 
would be a man, twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age, majoring in Science and minoring in 
Mathematics. He would have four or more sib- 
lings, but their sex and his sibling rank is incon- 
sistent and therefore lacks description. He would 
have lived nineteen years or less with his parents, 
more or less dependent upon them in a rural 
community and would have moved not more than 
three times. His mother would have had all or 
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some college education while his father would 
have had all or some of a high school education. 
His mother never would have had to work outside 
the home and his parents would have been married 
26-30 years. The family income would have been 
over $5000 annually. 

This hypothetical teacher would have attended 
two or more elementary schools as well as two 
or more colleges and would have enjoyed some 
degree of self-support during high school and 
college. He would have traveled considerably, 
would be single, but would have held not more 
than three jobs for pay. He would not be a ‘‘joiner 
of clubs but would have veteran status and up to 
ten months experience in youth leadership of a 
tutoring type. 


, 


4b. What groups seem more dissatisfied with 
their teaching situation? 


Analysis of Table II shows the following groups 
of their respective classifications more dissat- 
isfied than the other groups in the same classif- 
ication: 





. The 23-24 year age group 

. Females 

Home Economics - major preparation 

Sciences - minor preparation 

Have 2-3 siblings 

. Intermediate sibling rank 

. No younger brothers or sisters 

. One or more older brothers and sisters 

. Lived with parents 1-19 years 

. Lived in rural community most of lifetime 

. Independent of parents one or more years 

. Moved four or more times 

. Lived in two or more population classifica- 
tions 

. Mother only elementary education 

. Father a high school education 

. Non-working mother (outside home) 

. Parents married 31 years or more 

. Family income less than $2500 

. Attended only one elementary school and 
one college 

. Had some degree of self-support in high 
school and college 

. No travel over 500 miles from home 

. Married - one or more dependents 

. Held four or five jobs for pay 

. Joined eight or more clubs 

. Now belongs to three or more clubs 

. Veteran status 

. Over twenty-five months in youth leadership 

. Placed under 1000 population 

. Lived under 4000 and placed under 4000 pop- 

ulation 








160 


4c. What groups seem more unconcerned toward 
the factors of their teaching situation? 








Analysis of Table II, again, shows the follow- 
ing groups of their respective classifications 
more unconcerned toward the factors which com- 
prised their teaching situation: 


1. The 23-24 year age group 
2. Males 
. Miscellaneous major preparation 
. Language minor preparation 
. No siblings 
. Youngest sibling rank 
. Lived with parents twenty years or more 
. Lived one year or more independently of 
parents 
. Lived in population classification 100, 000 
or over major part of lifetime 
. Lived in two or more population classifica- 
tions 
. Moved four or more times 
. Mother only some or all high school educa- 
tion 
. Father only an elementary school education 
. Mother gainfully employed one or more 
years 
. Parents married 1-25 years 
. Family income between $2500 and $5000 
. Attended only one elementary school and 
one college 
. Dependent upon parents during high school 
. Dependent up to fifty percent on parents dur- 
ing college 
. No travel cover 500 miles away from home 
. Married - no dependents 
. Held 4-5 jobs for pay 
. Joined 0-2 clubs, now belong to none 
. Non-veteran 
. No months experience in youth leadership 
. Placed in 2000-5000 population classification 
. Lived in over 4000 and placed in over 4000 
population 


These differences between groups within each 
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sponses of all groups in each of the three cate- 
gories—Satisfaction, Neutrality, Dissatisfaction— 
were ranked to find the extremely satisfied group, 
the extremely neutral group, the extremely dis- 
satisfied group. 
Group percentages of Satisfaction ranged from 
38.2 percent ot 62.7 percent with the median 
52.3 percent. The four most satisfied groups 
regardless of classification were: 
1. Family income over $5000 - 62.7 percent 
satisfied 
2. The 25-26 year age group - 61.7 percent 
Satisfied 
3. Belonging to no clubs now - 61.1 percent 
satisfied 
4. Mathematics-Science major - 60. 8 per- 
cent satisfied 


Group percentages of dissatisfaction ranged 
from 9.2 percent to 23.3 percent with the med- 
ian at 16.2 percent. The four most dissatisfied 
groups were: 

1. The 23-24 year age group - 23.3 percent 
dissatisfied 

2. No travel over 500 miles - 22.0 percent 
dissatisfied 

3. Lived under under 4000; placed under 
4000 - 21.7 percent dissatisfied 

4. Intermediate sibling rank - 21.5 percent 
dissatisfied 


Group percentages of neutrality ranged from 
11.7 percent to 31.8 percent with the median at 
23.3 percent. The four most neutral groups 
were: 

1. Miscellaneous major - 31.8 percent neu- 
tral 

2. No youth leadership - 31.3 percent neu- 
tral 

3. No siblings - 30.6 percent neutral 

4. Parents married 25 years or less-29. 1 
percent neutral 


Such groups of teacher backgrounds seem to 


be related to the degree of satisfaction felt with 
placement insofar as teachers in this study were 
concerned. Further examination of Table II will 
reveal lower ranking groups in each category. 


classification were, in most cases, small and 
should apply only to the teachers in this study. 

If future research could establish significance of 
such background differences, the process of 
matching candidate preferences with situational 
factors could be facilitated and satisfaction to- 
ward placement increased. 


4e. What situational factors are critical for each 
group? 

Table Ill, Appendix D 1,9 was developed to 
show percentages of responses made by each ex- 
treme group to each specific situational factor. 
Table Illa, Appendix D 2, is a similar table 
showing raw scores from which Table III was con- 
verted. 

Any definition of a critical factor as it is re- 
lated to an extreme group must be made in terms 





4d. What groups were extreme in their responses? 


Another approach was made in the analysis 
toward identifying important groups. Whereas 
the above comparisons of groups were done with- 
in each single background classification, further 
comparison can be made of all groups regardless 
of classification. Thus the percentages of all re- 











9. All references to Appendices may be found in original thesis on file, Library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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TABLE IV 
TEACHER SCORES (TOTAL RESPONSES) ON SITUATION INVENTORY AND 


SUPERVISORY RATINGS OF TEACHER EFFICIENCY (RANKED ON 
SATISFACTION SCORES) 





Teacher Sup’visor Satis. Neutral Unsatis. Omit’d Index 
No. rating Score Score Score Score $/U 





298 12 2 4 149. 
274 12 24 6 11. 
266 28 17 5 15. 
257 21 24 14 10. 
257 12 43 4 5. 
249 53 8 6 31. 
248 22 14 32 17. 
248 15 40 13 6. 
230 13 46 27 5. 
229 64 12 11 19. 
227 59 19 11 
226 17 61 12 
224 29 55 8 
222 44 38 12 
222 39 44 11 
221 0 38 57 
220 51 21 24 
219 18 56 23 
215 56 35 10 
211 45 48 12 
210 61 20 25 
210 15 57 34 
207 43 62 4 
207 26 79 4 
206 41 69 0 
201 84 26 5 
200 11 74 31 
200 4 99 13 
187 7 107 15 
180 65 64 7 
178 122 16 0 
178 83 51 4 
177 90 39 10 
171 88 30 27 
170 84 23 39 
167 66 33 50 
166 66 66 18 
165 62 42 47 
160 111 37 8 
158 24 57 717 
157 37 74 48 
155 41 107 13 
154 34 39 89 
152 138 16 10 
148 62 87 19 
145 98 57 16 
145 134 28 9 
143 45 120 8 
141 72 62 41 
141 26 24 


56 
67 
26 
14 
54 
23 
38 
22 
28 
24 
11 
61 
45 

6 
65 
25 

4 
66 
15 
17 
31 

7 
64 
43 
69 
51 
27 
59 
10 
37 
41 

2 

9 
53 
50 
12 
57 
21 
46 
30 
34 
29 

1 
72 
47 
20 
49 
63 
16 
71 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 





Teacher Sup’visor Satis. Neutral Unsatis. Omit’d Index 
Score Score S/U 


No. rating* Score Score 





141 10 7 158 20.1 
135 23 71 87 9 
131 88 93 4 .9 
130 118 68 0 .9 
.9 
7 
0 





44 
42 
32 
48 
5 
55 
8 
62 
3 
36 
40 
52 
13 
60° 
33 
70 
35 
68 
19 
18 
58 
39 


117 151 30 18 
113 148 42 13 
113 124 57 22 . 
112 16 147 41 . 76 
99 116 40 61 5 
90 173 40 13 3 
88 201 20 7 4 
87 53 23 153 8 
85 140 75 16 1 
80 34 189 13 - 42 
77 104 131 4 . 58 
75 192 48 1 6 
75 176 29 36 6 
73 139 20 84 7 
70 210 26 10 oY 
35 215 52 14 . 67 
15 253 45 3 . 33 
10 162 118 26 . 084 


CLWOWON SS WWWWwOL SOLS SSW Dw 





*Outstanding (5); Above Average (4); Average (3); Below Average (2); Poor (1). 
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of an arbitrary standard. It seems logical toas- 
sume that, for these extreme groups, those fac- 
tors toward which they responded with extreme 
dissatisfaction might be termed ‘‘critical. ’’ 
Surely, for a teacher belonging to what was be- 
lieved to be an extremely satisfied group, those 
factors toward which responses of dissatisfac- 
tion were made might be termed critical. Like- 
wise, for a teacher belonging to what was be- 
lieved to be an extremely neutral group, those 
factors toward which responses of dissatisfac- 
tion were made could also be defined as critical. 
In the same manner, for teachers belonging to 
an extremely dissatisfied group, those factors 
toward which a greater degree of dissatisfaction 
was felt than the total group responses might be 
termed critical. 

It was assumed for this study that the 50 per- 
cent level would serve as the standard for the 
satisfactory and neutral groups and the 60 per- 
cent level for the unsatisfied group. Factors 
toward which more than 50 percent of teachers 
in the Extremely Satisfied groups responded 
with dissatisfaction would thus be identified as 
critical to each respective group. Likewise, 
factors toward which more than 50 percent of the 
teachers in the Extremely Neutral groups and 
those toward which more than 60 percent of tea- 
chers in the Extremely Dissatisfied groups gave 
responses of dissatisfaction would be termed 
critical. 

Analyzing Table III, then, and measuring the 
percentages of unsatisfied responses on each of 
the 100 critical factors (see above) against these 
Standards, the following situational factors 
emerged as critical for each extreme group: 


EXTREMELY SATISFIED GROUPS 
A. Family Income over $5000 group 


1. Stage and concert offerings of the com- 
munity 
. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 
. The number of faculty rooms 
. Degree of privacy afforded in faculty 
rooms 


B. The 25-26 year age group 


1. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

2. Public forums and lectures in the com- 
munity 

3. The number of faculty rooms 


C. Belonging to no clubs now group 


1. Convenience of bus schedules 
2. Convenience of train schedules 
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. Stage and concert offerings of the com- 
munity 

. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

. Public forums and lectures in the com- 
munity 

. The number of faculty rooms 

. Degree of privacy afforded in faculty 
rooms 


D. Mathematics-Science Major Preparation 
Group 


1. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 
. The number of faculty rooms 
. Adequacy of classroom aids, laboratory 
. Condition of classroom aids 
. Appropriateness, utility of classroom 
aids 


EXTREMELY NEUTRAL GROUPS 


| A. Miscellaneous Major Preparation 


1. Stage and concert offerings of the com- 
munity 

2. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

3. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 
ity 

4. Freedom of classrooms from disturbance 

B. No months experience in Youth Leadership 
group 


1. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

2. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 
ity 

3. Freedom of classrooms from disturbance 

4. The number of faculty rooms 

5. Degree of privacy afforded in faculty 
rooms 


. No siblings group 
None 


. Parents married 25 years or less group 


1. Convenience of train schedules 

2. Stage and concert offerings 

3. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

4. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 
ity 


EXTREMELY DISSATISFIED GROUPS 
. The 23-24 year age group 


1. Evidence of planning in community ap- 








‘ 
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pearance 

. Stage and concert offerings 

. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 
ity 

. The number of faculty rooms 

. Distance of student residence from school 


travel over 500 miles group 


. Stage and concert offerings 
. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 
. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 
ity 
. Commercial amusements available 
. The number of faculty rooms 
5. Type and amount of guidance provided 
by school 
. Person or persons responsible for guid- 
ance 
8. Guidance aids available to the teacher 
9. Adequacy of school library in all areas 
10. Number of faculty assistants 
11. Type of help provided 
12. The competence of the help 
13. Adequacy of professional library 
14. Distance of student residence from school 
15. Level of student scholarship 
16. Student behavior, manners 
17. Student attitudes toward learning 


. Lived under 4000 population; placed under 
4000 population group 


1. Stage and concert ..ferings 

2. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

3. Public forums, lectures in the community 

4. Degree of privacy afforded in faculty 
rooms 


. Intermediate sibling rank group 


1. Stage and concert offerings 

2. Museums, galleries, zoos in the com- 
munity 

3. Public forums, lectures in the commun- 

ity 

Degree of privacy of faculty rooms 


4. 
5. Distance of student residence from school 


Certain factors emerge as common sources 
of dissatisfaction for all extreme groups. Stage 
and concert offerings, or apparently the lack of 
them, seem to be one of those which make for 
dissatisfaction in placement. Museums, galler- 
ies, zoos, or the lack of them in a community 
is another such factor. 
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Do first year teachers, by necessity living in 
a strange community, feel a need for such edu- 
cational contacts which might act as their substi- 
tute for combating the unfamiliarity of the teach- 
ing community? Are first year teachers, either 
by their own inability to make satisfying friend- 
ships, or the inability of the community to accept 
them on somewhat intimate terms, desirous of 
an environment similar to the college environ- 
ment which they recently left? The reader may 
have other interpretations or reasons why the 
above situational factors seem critical. It is ap- 
parent that they might well be considered by 
placement officials and applicants, however. 

The apparent dissatisfaction shown by the tea- 
chers of this investigation to the above two fac- 
tors might be just an indication that the commun- 
ity lacked these conditions. The teachers may 
have rated the situation rather than their degree 
of satisfaction with it in regard to each factor. 

The number of faculty rooms and the degree 
of privacy connected with them were other fac- 
tors which were sources of dissatisfaction to 
more than one extreme group. Are teachers, 
who belong to extreme groups, by virtue oftheir 
emotional makeup, the ones who need to be away 
from students more often? Many schools have 
recognized this need for teachers and have pro- 
vided faculty rooms; it seems evident from the 
responses that such a provision would be advan- 
tageous for all schools. 


For Mathematics and Science teachers class- 
room aids and laboratory facilities were critical. 
It is apparent that, in these days of teaching with 
visual and manipulatory aids, mathematics and 
science teachers feei dissatisfied when they have 
not the facilities to teach in the manner they have 
been taught to teach. 


More situational factors emerged as critical 
for the extremely dissatisfied groups. This was 
to be expected. The group which had the greater 
number of critical factors was the group which 
had no trips over 500 miles away from home. Is 
there some relationship between the amount of 
travel and satisfaction with placement or the abil- 
ity to adjust to new situations? Is the amount of 
travel an important element in the background of 
teachers ? 


The critical situational factors identified above 
may serve to indicate to the reader that thereare 
some factors about which teachers have a greater 
feeling of dissatisfaction; they may serve as a 
basis for more specific investigation of a teach- 
ing situation, and they might indicate to schools 
and communities those factors which need im- 
provement if satisfaction of teachers is felt to be 
important to teaching success. 
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5. What relation exists between placement satis- 
faction and teaching success? 








If it can be shown that a high positive correl- 
ation exists between placement satisfaction and 
teaching success, the above differences will have 
much more significance to placement and it will 
behoove officials and applicants to consider the 
situational factors more carefully prior to place- 
ment. 

Table IV identifies each teacher in this invest- 
igation by number and lists supervisory ratings 
and Satisfaction Scores for each. Two indices 
were calculated. One was obtained by dividing 
the Satisfaction Score for each teacher by his or 
her Dissatisfaction Score. The other index was 
the quotient obtained when the Satisfaction Score 
was divided by the sum of the Neutral and Dissat- 
isfaction Scores. 

As was stated above, supervisory ratings 
were used as the criterion of teaching success. 

A composite rating was asked on a five-point 
scale: Outstanding, Above Average, Average, 
Below Average, Poor. For statistical purposes, 
then, numerical weightings were assigned: Out- 
Standing, 5; Above Average, 4; Average, 3; Be- 
low Average, 2; Poor, 1. 

The Spearman-Brown formula was used in cal- 
culating r’s between the criterion scores and all 
Satisfaction Scores and indices. The following 
were obtained: 


Correlations Between Teaching Success and 





Satisfaction Scores +.19 
Neutral Scores -.10 
Dissatisfaction Scores -. 02 
Omitted Scores . 00 
Index S/D +. 22 
Index S/N + D +.10 


For the teachers in this investigation low pos- 
itive correlation was found between satisfaction 
with the teaching situation and teaching success. 
Negative correlation would be expected for Neu- 
tral Scores and for Dissatisfaction Scores be- 
cause of the manner in which responses to each 
factor was a choice of one of the three. 

The relationship shown above seems to contra- 
dict the hypothesis made at the beginning of this 
Study, namely, that satisfaction with one’s place- 
ment is related to teaching success. Perhaps 
the situation, as herein defined and the amount of 
satisfaction felt toward it does not hold the im- 
portance implied throughout the study. The sit- 
uation is a complex of many, many factors. While 
this study was limited to the more tangible factors, 
the significant ones to teaching efficiency might 
lie more in attitudes, values, prestige factors, 
and other intangible factors. 
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However, the relationship is positive, though 
small, and other investigations with fewer, better 
defined factors may reach closer positive corre- 
lation. The writer holds the view that the tech- 
nique and design of this study is more at fault 
than is the hypothesis in identifying an aspect as- 
sociated with teaching success. 


6. To what degree can placement satisfaction be 
predicted? 


The seventy-two teachers in this group invest- 
igated differed widely in their reactions to their 
situation. When they were ranked on the basis 
of their Satisfaction Scores, Neutral Scores, and 
Dissatisfaction Scores, extreme individuals 
stood out and five in each category were chosen 
for further study. For each one of these 15'ex- 
treme teachers, then, a case study was attempt- 
ed to find, if possible, other data than that col- 
lected by the Situation Inventory which might in- 
dicate some reasons for being extremely satis- 
fied individuals, extremely neutral individuals, 
or extremely dissatisfied individuals. 

The files of the Teacher Personnel Research 
Bureau at the University of Wisconsin were used 
as the main source of information for the case 
studies. While these teachers were in training, 
autobiographies, data booklets containing many 
more background facts about the teacher, themes, 
test scores, and practice teaching records were > 
collected. This information was supplemented 
by grade point average found in the office of the 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin. 

Some incomplete folders made it inadvisable 
to study the five most extreme individuals in each 
category. Instead, the five who ranked the high- 
est with the most complete folders were chosen. 
Numbers 26, who ranked third; 54, who ranked 
fifth; 38, who ranked seventh; 22, ranked eighth; 
and 28, who ranked ninth were selected as ex- 
tremely satisfied teachers. Numbers 58, who 
ranked first on the basis of neutral scores; 19, 
who ranked third; 40, ranked fourth; 5 ranked 
ninth; and 68, who ranked twelfth, were chosen 
as extremely neutral teachers. Numbers 60, 
who ranked first on dissatisfaction; 62, who rank- 
ed second; 33, who ranked third; 63, ranked fourth; 
and 39, who ranked fifth, were picked out as ex- 
tremely dissatisfied teachers. Are there any 
reasons to be found in other data for the degrees 
of satisfaction expressed by these teachers? Are 
we collecting the right kind of information to be 
able to better predict satisfaction with placement? 





EXTREMELY SATISFIED TEACHERS 


Teacher No. 26: 


This individual is a white female, 22 years of 
age, who has one older sister. Her parents are 
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Italian-born, and the father is a small grocery 
store proprietor in a city of approximately 80,- 
000 population. Her mother also works in the 
grocery store and occasionally the father sougnt 
work in a factory to supplement earnings from 
the business. Both mother and father completed 
the sixth grade of elementary school and they have 
been married twenty-six years. 

This teacher has lived with her parents all of 
her 22 years, and attended public schools with- 
out changing schools. She reports that she was 
Shy as a child, that she felt inferior because of 
foreign parentage. She thought highly of her tea- 
chers although there was no close association 
with them until the fourth grade. Here, she re- 
ports, she ‘‘came out of her shell’’ and became 
attached to her teacher. However, her fifthgrade 
teacher seemed to reject her, but in the sixth 
grade she was allowed to present a series of radio 
assembly skits which her teacher and principal 
commended. 

In high school this teacher seemed well-adjust- 
ed. She reports she made friends easily, was 
hall monitor, made the Honor Roll on two occas- 
ions. She belonged to the Girl Reserves, was 
president of an Italian Club, sang in the cappella 
choir, and achieved a First Award in a National 
Serious Declamation contest. She ranked in the 
upper two percent of her high school graduating 
class. 

In the University she continued many outside 
activities. She worked in speech and dramatic 
groups, chorus, and Girl Reserves. She played 
basketball and softball and served as a reporter 
for her college newspaper for a short time. She 
acted as a dormitory leader and a member of the 
student council and, despite all activities, she 
maintained creditable scholarship. Her grade 
point average as a freshman was 2.13 and she 
was graduated with a grade point average of 2.54. 

She cautions that she is no genius; she calls 
herself a ‘‘plugger.’’ She reports that she was 
ninety-five percent self-supporting in college 
working as waitress, clerk, typist, and play- 
ground leader during various summer vacations. 

Teaching was her first choice of occupation 
followed by small business, dramatic work, or 
public relations work. She played school as a 
child, and did baby sitting. As a student, she 
acted as classroom monitor, did tutoring, direct- 
ed a play, and served as a teacher's helper. She 
reports that she enjoyed ail experiences of such 
nature. 

She is a non-veteran, a non-traveler, but a 
wide reader and a member of three social clubs. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic shows no emotional 
maladjustment while the ACE psychological ex- 
amination ranks her in the 47th percentile and 
the English Cooperative Test rates her in the 59th 
percentile. Additional information on this teach- 
er was unavailable. 
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| Teacher No. 54: 


This teacher is a single white female of 22 

| years of age, who majored in Home Economics 

| while minoring in Chemistry. She has one young- 

| er brother. The family, both parents of whom 

| are college graduates and married 26 years, has 
always lived in a community of 10, 000 to 100,000 
population where the father is an attorney. 

This teacher attended public schools and, be- 
cause the location of the family home was station- 
ary, no changing of schools was necessary. She 
was entirely dependent upon the family during her 
school years. She made two trips of over 500 
miles away from home during her lifetime, joined 
three social clubs but dropped membership intwo. 
The attempted three jobs for pay had short dura- 
tion. Significant among her experiences were 
thirteen months spent in youth leadership, nine 
as a Girl Scout leader and four as a tutor and 
camp counselor. 

She reports she always liked school because 
it was easy for her. She remembers a disappoint- 
ment in second grade where, because of seating 
problems, she was taken ‘‘back”’ to the first grade 
room. She received much attention from her tea- 
chers, however, which tended to give her more 
security. In the fourth grade she started violin 
instruction and about the same time it was found 
necessary that she wear glasses which she dis- 
liked to do. No other experiences during elem- 
entary school were reported except that she play- 
ed with boys almost entirely. 

In high school she was interested in vocal and 
instrumental music; she sang in a church choir 
and in the high school chorus. She belonged to 
Girl Reserves and Girl Scouts. Experiences with 
children included baby sitting, teaching Sunday 
school, and helping the kindergarten teacher all 
of which she liked to do. She ranked in the 89th 
percentile of her high school graduating class, 
standing 24th in a class of 216. 

Few activities are reported in college other 
than that she was elected to several offices. One 
of these was social chairman of a leading soror- 
ity. The American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination placed her in the 89th percentile and the 
Cooperative English Test in the 59th percentile 
upon entering college. Her choice of occupations 
in order of rank were given as medicine, airline 
hostess, Red Cross worker, kindergarten-prim- 
ary teacher, or professional music. She finish- 
ed four years of college with a grade point aver- 
age of 2.16, including an excellent rating on her 
required student activity with Girl Scouts plus a 
student teaching rating of B. 


| Teacher No. 38: 


This person is a single white female, 21 years 
of age, who majored in Spanish and minored in 
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English and Latin. She comes from a large fam- 
ily with three younger brothers and sisters and 
five older siblings. She has lived with her par- 
ents all her life, fifteen years on a farm and the 
rest in a small village of under 500 population. 

Her parents have been married thirty years. 
The father, a graduate of high school, is a field 
man. The mother is a college graduate with six . 
years of teaching experience. 

The subject attended country elementary school, 
public high school and college and changed schools 
once at each level except college. She was entire- 
ly dependent upon her parents during both high 
school and college, though she did try one job in 
a canning factory which was of short duration. 

She has made two trips of over 500 miles from 
home within the United States. A non-veteran, 
she joined seven social clubs but dropped mem- 
bership in four. She reports many successes in 
school although her elementary experience was 
hampered by an older brother and a conscious- 
ness of red hair which caused a hesitancy to re- 
cite. Upon moving to a new school she encount- 
ered a new teacher whom she didn’t like. 

During high school she had added responsibil- 
ities at home but she found time for many extra- 
curricular activities. She was active in ‘‘boy 
sports’’ as she called them which included basket- 
ball, volleyball, tennis, swimming, and bowling. 
She also took part in band, chorus, and dramat- 
ics. She had experiences as baby sitter, class- 
room monitor, teacher’s helper, and even direct- 
ed a play as a senior. She reports that she en- 
joyed all of these experiences. She ranked inthe 
80th percentile of her high school graduating class 
and stood sixty-fourth in a class of 316. 

Almost no college activities are reported ex- 
cept membership in a sorority. She did spend 
fifteen months in youth leadership as an assistant 
Girl Scout leader and camp counselor. She was 
also a 4-H member. Her first choice of occupa- 
tion is one in which travel is a big factor although 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test for Women 
show her highest interests to be in office work, 
housewife, or stenographer. This same test gave 
her a B-minus rating in Elementary Teaching and 
Mathematics or Science teaching. 

Upon entering college the American Council 
Psychological Examination placed her in the 51st 
percentile and the Cooperative English in the 
36th percentile. She finished the University with 
a grade point average of 1. 79. 


Teacher No. 22: 


This teacher is a single white female, 25 years 
of age, who majored in English and minored in 
Spanish. She is a member of a farm family with 
three older brothers and one older sister. She 
has lived with her parents on the farm seventeen 
years and with relatives five years in a city of 
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over 100,000 population. The parents have been 
married thirty-five years; only the father com- 
pleted eight grades of elementary school. 

This subject attended two public schools, el- 
ementary and high school, one parochial college 
and one public college. She reports 40 percent 
independence during high school and eighty per- 
cent independence during college. She has made 
four trips over 500 miles from home, one to for- 
eign lands. A clerical position during high school 
and twelve months service as a WAVE may ex- 
plain both her degree of independence and extent 
of travel. 

She reports that she liked school generally 
though she thinks of herself as a shy child and 
her second grade teacher in particular being of 
the old school, ‘“‘augmented the insecurity and 
inadequacy (she) felt.’’ She was in continual com- 
petition with another girl for scholastic honors 
but won out in the end. She loved her seventh 
grade teacher but the school nurse was ‘‘an ogre. ’’ 
At this time the family renounced their church 
but the subject later made amends for the family 
by professing faith. 

In high school the subject was chosen as French 
Club president, High School Girl of the Week, and 
an officer in the Girls Athletic Association. She 
was active in tennis and bowling in addition to glee 
club, honor society, dramatics, music, and 4-H. 
She cared for friends’ children acting as baby sit- 
ter but did not like the experience. No highschool 
percentiles were available but the subject did rank 
fourteenth in a class of 139 graduating from high 
school. 

Few experiences were reported during college. 
She worked as a Tour Guide one summer. She 
comments on the profitable WAVE experiences 
of travel, hard study, and being picked for differ- 
ent assignments. Upon release by the Navy she 
helped in a polio hospital for a short time before 
resuming school. 

She received an excellent student activity rat- 
ing for her experiences with mentally retarded 
children during her senior year at the University. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Inventory for Wom- 
en show her highest interests in occupational ther- 
apy, nursing, or laboratory technician. On the 
same inventory B ratings were earned in Phys- 
ical Education teaching and only a C rating as 
Elementary or Home Economics teaching. She 
ranked her choices of occupations as travel first, 
teaching second, and medicine third. The sub- 
ject finished the University with a grade point 
average of 1. 87. 


Teacher No. 28: 


This individual is a single, white male, 25 years 
of age, who majored in History and minored in 
Political Science and Sociology. 
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His family life consisted of living with parents 
and two younger siblings in a city of 25,000 where 
his father was a mechanic and his mother a store 
cashier for fifteen years. The parents both com- 
pleted seven grades of elementary school and, at 


the time of this report, had been married 27 years. 


This subject attended parochial elementary 
school six years, public elementary school two 
years, and public high school and college. He re- 
ports ten percent independence while in high school 
working two summers at unskilled labor. In col- 
lege his degree of independence rose to ninety 
percent because of veteran status. He served 
thirty-four months as an airforce staff sergeant, 


twenty-three of which were in foreign assignments. 


Prior to this time he had done no traveling but 
had joined four social clubs. He reported no ex- 
perience in youth leadership. 

Of his elementary school experience he reports 
that he ‘‘was shy, timid, sensitive, and didn’t 
make friends easily.’’ He was weak and under- 
sized physically, did not show well at games, was 
last chosen by leaders, and hated athletics. He 
compensated for this by reading avidly of travel 
and adventure. His first two years of elementary 
education was spent in a school which was con- 
nected with a teacher-training institution. This 
experience he did not like but the stricter discip- 
line and supervision in the parochial school where 
he finished his elementary work was more satis- 
fying to him. 

Enrolled in a college preparatory course in 
high school, he found time for a variety of exper- 
iences. Here he played baseball, softball, and 
basketball, and belonged to special interest clubs 
in Art, Publications, Library, and Speech. He 
was art editor of the school newspaper. He re- 
ports that he found many successes and won prizes 
in art in high school but was advised out of that 
field by a teacher of art. He served as study hall 
monitor on several occasions. While in high 
school he was in turn a newsboy, a baker’s helper, 
and a helper in a canning factory. He ranked in 
the 94th percentile of his graduating class, stand- 
ing sixth in a class of 102. 

His attendance at college was helped by a $150 
scholarship. He entered with a percentile rank- 
ing on the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination of 57 and on the Cooperative English 
Test of 63. The Minnesota Multiphasic showed 
no abnormality while the Washburne Social Ad- 
justment Inventory showed him to be well adjust- 
ed socially. 

This subject gave teaching as his first choice 
of occupation followed by commercial art as sec- 
ond. The Strong Interest Inventory for Men 
showed him highly interested in Music, Social 
Science teacher, or city school superintendent 
followed closely by the ministry or work as YM 
CA Secretary. He reports few activities at the 
University but he liked the ‘‘impersonal relations 


| machinist, an aviator, or a teacher. 
| college activity in intramural sports, dances, 

| and fraternity. He reads news magazines regu- 

| larly. His student teaching rating which he earn- 





between student and professor. ’’ 
He finished the University with a grade point 
average of 2.10. 


EXTREMELY NEUTRAL TEACHERS 


| Teacher No. 58: 


This teacher is a white male, 28 years ot age, 
married nearly one year. He majored in Agri- 
culture and minored in Biology. 

An intermediate member of a farm family of 


| five children, he lived with the parents all his 


life. When he was 23 the parents, who had been 


| married thirty years, separated and he went to 
| live with the mother in a city of 4000 where she 


worked as a waitress. Both parents had com- 
pleted the seventh grade in elementary school. 
This subject attended a parochial elementary 


| school six years and public elementary school 


two years. He attended one public high school 
and one public college. He reports a degree of 
independence during high school of thirty-three 
percent and in college one hundred percent. Vet- 
eran status accounts for this degree of independ- 
ence since he had been technical sergeant in the 
Air Force with thirty-six months service, of 
which eighteen were in foreign countries. Prior 
to the service experience he had traveled little 
but had worked on the farm and at unskilled lab- 
or all of the time. He reports no months exper- 
ience in youth leadership, but had joined two so- 
cial clubs. 

He reports few experiences during elementary 
and high school days. He enjoyed playing school, 
being class monitor, helping teacher, and caring 
for children. During high school he was a mem- 
ber of Future Farmers. He was fortieth ina 


| class of 86 graduating from high school. 


Entering college with a percentile rank on the 
American Council Psychological Examination of 
34 and on the Cooperative English Test of 13, he 


| was uncertain as to his vocational plans. He 


thought he wanted to be a farmer, an industrial 
He reports 


ed was a B. He finished the University with a 
grade point average of 1. 43. 


Teacher No. 19: 


This person is a single white male, 24 years 
of age, who majored in Art and minored in Eng- 
lish. He was a member of a family living in a 


city of 75,000 population. He lived with his par- 
ents 21 years and with friends three; he has one 
older sister. 

His mother and father had been married 32 
years and both had attended high school, the 
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father graduating. The father, now retired, was 
a factory foreman. 

This subject attended only one public elemen- 
tary school, one public high school, and one col- 
lege. He reports entire dependence upon parents 
during high school, but a forty percent independ- 
ence during college. A non-veteran, he contrib- 
uted to his college education by doing clerical 
work, factory jobs, and manual labor during 
summers. He reports no travel of any distance 
from home but he did join one social club during 
college. 

In elementary school he felt insecure. He 
felt he was punished wrongly in the fifth grade. 
In the sixth he got into a fist fight and had to pay 
for a broken bookcase about which the families 
quarreled. He did not care for sports, feeling 
that a facial defect and a tall and skinny physique 
caused him to be chosen last in games on the 
playground. 

In high school he felt lonely as a freshman. 
He failed two courses the first semester and af- 
ter three semesters left school and acquired a 
job in a factory. Returning a fourth semester he 
failed again and got a job as an apprentice drafts- 
man with the State Highway Commission. Re- 
turning to school again a year later, he finished 
high school, ranking in the 86th percentile of his 
class and standing twenty-eighth in a class of 
two hundred. The Sciences and the Arts were 
his choices of high school subjects; he reports 
that a music teacher was a great influence on 
him. 

He entered the University with a $100 schol- 
arship and a percentile ranking on the American 
Council Psychological Examination of 83. His 
score on the Cooperative English Test showed 
him to rank in the 54th percentile. He survived 
two probations imposed on him by the University 
and finished with a grade point average of 1. 44. 
He was a member of the National Guard while in 
college, went to dances, played a French horn 
in the band, and belonged to the National Honor 
Society. He earned a good rating in his student 
activity as assistant Scout Leader and a student 
teaching rating of B plus, although he had report- 
ed not liking experiences of classroom monitor- 
ing and tutoring. 


Teacher No. 40: 


This individual is a single white female, 22 
years of age, majoring in Art and minoring in 
English. An only child, she has lived with both 
parents twenty years until a divorce broke up the 
family. Since that time she has been living with 
the mother. The father, a contractor, moved 
his family frequently and this subject has lived 
in five different cities of various sizes. 

She attended two public elementary schools, 
two high schools, and one college. While she was 
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dependent entirely upon her parents during high 
school, she has, of necessity, contributed to her 
college education. She reports she was fifty per- 
cent independent during college. 

She worked as a sales girl, a clerk, a wait- 
ress, a laboratory technician in a war plant, and 
as a receptionist. A non-veteran, she reports 
no travel trips over 500 miles from home but she 
did join three social clubs and retained member- 
ship in all. She taught Sunday school. 

She reports a generally happy school life, al- 
though she was a year younger than her class- 
mates. At times she remembers being teased 
and she hesitated to participate in class activities. 

In high school she liked Art and Physical Ed- 
ucation and came under the influence of several 
teachers whom she liked very much. She became 
a class officer in her junior year, was a member 
of the student council and Pep Club. She belong- 
ed to Girl Scouts, Literary, Latin, and Art clubs, 
and for a time was a member of the glee club. 
High school was not without its problems, she 
reports. The ‘‘Prom Dress Struggle’’ each year 
was a major one and she still remembers the 
time she was one of a group of students who skip- 
ped school and were punished. She finished high 
school ranking in the 96th percentile of her class 
and standing fourth in a class of ninety-eight. 

A scholarship made it possible for her to at- 
tend the University. She entered with a percentile 
ranking on the American Council Psychological 
Examination of 51, and on the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test of 50. Her first choice of occupations 
was given as teaching followed by social work as 
a second field. She reported many experiences 
with children: baby sitting, tutoring, helping tea- 
cher, teaching Sunday school classes. All of 
them she enjoyed. 

College activities seem to have been limited 
to dances and parties. She received an A-minus 
as her student activity rating and an A-minus in 
student teaching. She finished with a grade point 
average of 2. 46. 


Teacher No. 5: 


This teacher is a white male of 27 years of 
age, married and having one child. He majored 
in History and minored in Economics. 

Having one younger brother, he lived with par- 
ents for twenty years in a city of 24, 000 popula- 
tion. The family moved three different times and 
the subject attended two different public elemen- 
tary school and one public high school. 

His father, an elementary teacher, cabinet 
maker, and school custodian, completed two years 
of college level work. His mother completed only 
eighth grade. The parerits had been married 30 
years. 

This teacher reports ten percent independence 
during high school and one hundred percent during 
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college. A veteran of thirty-six months service 

as an army staff sergeant, twenty of which were 

in foreign lands, he has traveled widely both be- 

fore and during his war experience. He has been 
married five years and has engaged in sales work 
on two occasions since that time. 

He reports a happy schoolelife in general. As 
an elementary school student he was classroom 
monitor on several occasions and helped direct 
a play on one. He doesn’t remember if he liked 
the experience. He does remember a shameful 
punishment in third grade when he was made to 
stand in a cloakroom for a long time. He has 
favorable memories, however, of the sixth grade 
when he encountered his first male teacher. 

In high school he attributes his liking of the 
Social Studies and disliking English to the teach- 
ers he had. He was active in athletics, espec- 
ially basketball and tennis. Other activities in- 
cluded the lead in a class play on two occasions, 
playing trombone in the band, and being a mem- 
ber of the Annual staff. He was a member of the 
National Honor Society. During high school his 
work experience included being a church janitor, 
a grocery clerk, and a truck driver. He finished 
high school 78th in a class of 375. 

He reports few college activities except proms 
and parties. He reads widely of popular maga- 
zines and has a collection of fiction and history 
books. He served as a Boy Scout Leader for his 
student activity requirement and before and after 
the requirement was met. He received an excel- 
lent rating from his supervisor 

The Strong Interest Inventory for Men gives 
him an A-rating in Personnel Manager work, as 
a Social Science teacher, and as a city school 
superintendent. It gives him a B-rating asa 
Mathematics or Science teacher. He finished 
the University with a grade point average of 1.90. 


Teacher No. 68: 


This person is a single white female of 34 
years of age, majoring in Home Economics and 
minoring in Speech Correction. An only child, 
she has lived with her mother for twenty-three 
years. Her father died when she was nine years 
old. Most of her life she has lived in a city of 
1200 population, moving only recently to a metro- 
politan area. Her mother has been a seamstress. 
Both mother and father completed the eighth 
grade. 

This teacher attended two different elementary 
schools, two public high schools, one trade school, 
and the University. In high school, her degree 
of independence was zero percent while in college 
she was 100 percent independent after working 
three years in a photographer’s shop, two years 
in general work of a clerical type, and four years 
in an office of the Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Although a non-veteran, she has traveled widely, 
once to a foreign country. She now belongs to 
four social clubs and was active in many Civic en- 
terprises between high school and University. In- 
cluded among these was membership in civic 
dramatic groups, civic music groups, volunteer 
work in the Red Cross, Infantile Paralysis drive, 
and community war agencies. 

Elementary school seemed full of problems to 
her. She was ‘‘put back”’ in first grade because 
of seating difficulties; she ran away at recess to 
avoid teasing classmates; she felt a loss of pres- 
tige because of her widowed mother in a seam- 
stress role; she was made to sing alto by the tea- 
cher and then shamed when she couldn’t do it well. 
She was afraid of growing tall and developed round 
shoulders. She still has the feeling, gained dur- 
ing elementary school, that she must fight for 
what she wants. 

In high school she felt she was under-graded 
but took part in basketball, debate, declamatory 
work, and accompanied the glee club. She was 
a member of the 4-H for a short while, attended 
school dances and movies as often as possible. 
She was a member of Hikers Club and a Biking 
Club. She stood third in a class of nineteen when 
she was graduated from high school. 

College activities included being advisor to 
Y-Teens and a member of College Players. She 
was chosen to the College Board of ‘‘Mademois- 
elle’? Magazine and spent a week in New York in 
an advisory experience. She reads widely of pop- 
ular magazines and fiction but dislikes news read- 
ing. 
She ranked in the 67th percentile on the Amer- 


| ican Council Psychological Examination and in the 


76th percentile on the Cooperative English Test. 
She earned a student teaching rating of A-minus 
and finished the University with a grade point av- 


| erage of 1. 68. 


EXTREMELY DISSATISFIED TEACHERS 


Teacher No. 60: 


This individual is a single white female, 23 


| years of age, majoring in Home Economics and 
| minoring in Science. 


She lived with parents and eight older siblings 


| on a farm for fourteen years after which the family 


moved to a city of 60,000 population. For five 
years following this family migration then, this 
subject lived with friends. 

The parents had been married forty-one years. 
The mother had completed the sixth grade, the 
father the ninth. Both were hard-working farm 
people. 

This teacher attended public schools and the 
same one at each level. She reports complete 
dependence upon parents during high school but 
complete independence during college. Office 
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work, clerking, waitress work, and domestic 
service were included among her work experiences. 
A non-veteran, she traveled some making four 
trips over 500 miles away from home. She 
joined ten social clubs and still belongs to three. 
She tried camp counseling one summer for her 
only experience in youth leadership. 

Her elementary school experience included 
having sisters as companions and in the same 
classroom until the fourth grade. This made her 
withdraw somewhat from activities, she believes. 
She remembers two embarrassing situations 
wherein she was punished ‘‘for trifles, ’’ one in 
the second grade and one in the fifth grade. She 
remembers her sixth grade teacher as having the 
most influence upon her and, later, she was 
eighth grade valedictorian. The fact that her 
father was on the school board ‘‘made (her) de- 
fend her grades”’ but the sisters belittled the 
honor. 

Her Home Economics teacher in high school 
exerted a strong influence upon her. Although 
her activities were limited because she lived out- 
side of town, she found time for some parties 
and movies. She was a member of the Honor So- 
ciety, Student Council, and Red Cross Council. 
Among her hobbies and pastimes were included 
knitting, cooking, sewing, and some sports, par- 
ticularly bowling. She read widely in popular 
home magazines. She finished high school rank- 
ing in the 97th percentile of her class and standing 
eleventh in a class of 315. 

Few college activities were reported. She 
entered college ranking at the 67th percentile on 
the American Council Psychological Examination 
and at the 50th percentile on the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test. She indicated, as a freshman, her 
choice of occupations in the following order: 
dressmaker, social worker, teacher, model, or 
musician. The Strong Interest Inventory for Wo- 
men gave her an A rating as housewife, B-plus 
as office worker or Home Economics teacher, 
and a B as an Elementary teacher and stenog- 
rapher. She reported several experiences with 
children including baby sitting, classroom mon- 
itor, teacher helper, and Sunday school teacher. 
She earned a student teacher rating of B and fin- 
ished the University with a total grade point av- 
erage of 1.67. 


Teacher No. 62: 


This teacher is a single white female aged 
22, majoring in History and minoring in English 
and Spanish. She has two older siblings and one 
younger brother. 

This person lived with both parents until they 
were divorced when she was ten years old. The 
father, a restaurant owner and manager, com- 
pleted the third grade. Living with the mother 
alone since the divorce, they moved to a metro- 
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politan area where the mother worked in a fac- 
tory. The mother had completed the eighth grade. 

The subject attended one parochial elementary 
school, one public high school, and one public 
college. She reports her degree of self-support 
in high school as ten percent and in college as 
twenty percent, as a result of manual labor jobs 
during summer vacations. A non-veteran, she 
has, however, made three trips over 500 miles 
away from home. She joined two social clubs 
during her high school years. 

Her life in public school was one of many prob- 
lems of adjustment. She had to compete with old- 
er sisters, was slow to develop physically and 
was seldom in good health. She ‘‘dreaded the 
nurse coming. ’’ She remembers being scared 
by school, by the ‘‘man at the corner, ’’ and by 
some teachers. 

Being conscious of the family difficulties, of 
a mother in poor health, and the impending di- 
vorce, she worried about going to high schooland 
changing schools. The father returned to the 
land of his birth and the mother had a difficult 
time ‘‘keeping the family alive. ”’ 

She admits to inferior feelings, a quick tem- 
per, and wishful dreaming. She was, in her 
words, the ‘‘foreign kid, the unwanted child. ”’ 
She hated her senior year in high school, feared 
all tests especially timed tests, and ‘‘didn’t dare 
smoke or cut classes’’ like the rest of her class 
members did. 

Despite the fact that she ‘‘told the family off’’ 
she was graduated from high school as one of the 
valedictorians in the 99th percentile of the class 
and ranking second in a class of 165 members. 
No activities of college were reported but she 
entered the University scoring at the 79th percent- 
ile on the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination and at the 76th percentile on the Cooper - 
ative English Test. She finished the University 
with a grade point average of 1.98, earning a 
student teaching rating of A-minus. 


Teacher No. 33: 


This person is a married white male, 33 years 
of age, a graduate student majoring in History 
with Music and Economics minors. 

With three younger brothers, this teacher 
lived with parents twenty years. The family 
moved often. He spent his first seven years on 
a farm, the next six in a city of 6000 population, 
and the remainder in a larger city. The father, 

a high school graduate, was a salesman for 20 
years following the departure from the farm. He 
died in 1941 having been married 27 years. The 
mother completed the eleventh grade. 

This teacher attended four public elementary 
schools, two public high schools, one private col- 
lege, one public college, and one trade school. 
His degree of self-support in high school was re- 
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ported as ten percent and in college as fifty per- 
cent, having worked as sales clerk, factory hand, 
and unskilled worker. A veteran of forty-one 
months service, fourteen of which were foreign, 
he had, however, traveled widely before joining 
the army. He had made six or seven trips over 
500 miles away from home. 

He has been married six years. There are 
no dependent children. He reports not being much 
of a ‘‘joiner’’, having affiliated with only one 
club. A wide range of youth leadership activity 
was experienced; he taught Sunday school classes 
for four years, directed a church youth fellow- 
ship two years, directed a choir three years, act- 
ed as Boy Scout leader one year, and tutored a 
sick boy for ten months. 

No report of his activities in school were avail- 
able. His scholastic record, too, was missing 
except that he was graduated from a four-year pri- 
vate college with a grade point average of 2. 28. 


Teacher No. 63: 


This teacher is a married white male, 24years 
of age, majoring in Agriculture and minoring in 
Science. 

With two older siblings and one younger this 
teacher lived with both parents on a farm for sev- 
enteen years after which he left the family and 
lived in a city of 12,000 population until he joined 
the Navy. The father and mother, married 28 
years, had both completed the eighth grade and 
had been farmers during their entire lifetimes. 

The subject attended one public elementary 
school, one public high school, and two public 
colleges. He reports his degree of independence 
in high school as fifty percent and in college as 
one hundred percent, working as farm hand, clerk 
and unskilled worker. A veteran of 33 months 
service, ten of which were foreign, he had trav- 
eled little prior to his entry into service. 

He joined fifteen clubs and now belongs to five. 
He has been a Scout leader, high school class 
president, and division leader on a ship. Married 
three years, he has one child. 

Records of his activities and experiences in 
elementary and secondary school are lacking but 
he was graduated from high school ranking in the 
97th percentile of his class and was valedictorian 
of the 40 graduating seniors. He entered the Un- 
iversity indicating that his first choice of an oc- 
cupation was teaching. Scores on the American 
Council Psychological Examination placed him in 
the 87th percentile and scores on the Cooperative 
English Test placed him in the 54th percentile. 

He was graduated from the University with a grade 
point average of 2. 24. 


Teacher No. 39: 


This individual is a single white male 23 years 
of age, majoring in Physical Education and min- 








| hundred percent. 


| traveled very little. 


school activities was available. 


| teachers. 


| tremely dissatisfied ones. 
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oring in Science. 

With one older sister he lived with both par- 
ents for all of his 23 years in a city of 10, 000 
population. The father, an invalid the past two 
years, had been a foreman in a paper mill. He 
had completed one year of college. The mother, 
having completed only the sixth grade, remained 
at home. The parents had been married more 
than 30 years. 

This teacher had attended parochial elemen- 
tary school, public high school, and public col- 
lege. He reports his degree of self-support in 
high school as ten percent and in college as one 
He worked as manual laborer, 
lifeguard, factory hand, and factory manager. 

A veteran of six months of domestic service, he 
Only one trip over 500 miles 
was made and that during service. He reports 
having joined eight clubs and retaining member- 
ship in five. His experiences in youth leadership 


| was limited to four months of camp counseling. 


No records of his elementary or secondary 

He was gradu- 
ated from high school, 46th in a class of 166 and 
ranked in the 72nd percentile. Scores on the 
American Council Psychological Examination and 
on the Cooperative English Test placed him inthe 
24th and 27th percentiles, respectively. Earning 


| an A in his student teacher rating, playground, 
| he was graduated from the University with agrade 


point average of 1. 74. 


The above case studies reveal no evidence, 


| the writer believes, which might be taken as the 


reason, or cause, of the wide range of placement 
satisfaction expressed by the fifteen ‘‘extreme”’ 
The reader will note, in each category, 
teachers had many of the same experiences with 
those in another category. Extremely satisfied 


| teachers seemed to have the same range of ex- 


periences and accomplishments as did the ex- 
All three categories 
were represented by both sexes, by relatively 
high and low scholarship, by differences in resi- 
dence and other experiences. 

We can conclude that the above type of infor- 


| mation collected on prospective teachers is inad- 


equate to predicting satisfaction with placement. 


| We know that teachers vary in their degree of 


Satisfaction felt toward their teaching situation 


| but we are not collecting the data appropriate to 
| explaining those variations. 


Summary 


1. The teachers in this study enjoyed a high 
degree of placement accuracy if satisfaction can 
be accepted as the criterion of that accuracy. 
Fifty-five of these 72 teachers were more satis- 
fied with their situation than they were dissatis- 
fied with it or unconcerned about it. 
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2. As a total group these beginning teachers 
were more Satisfied than dissatisfied or neutral 
toward their position. Of all responses to all 
situational factors, 52.3 percent were responses 
of satisfaction; 16.2 percent were responses of 
dissatisfaction; 23.3 percent were responses of 
unconcern or neutrality. 

3. Some situational factors emerged as gen- 
erally satisfactory to the teachers in this study. 
Over 75 percent of the teachers were satisfied 
with 24 factors; between 50 and 75 percent were 
satisfied with 151 factors. 

4. There was a general feeling of dissatis- 
faction toward only a few situational factors. 
With only four factors were more than 50 percent 
of these teachers dissatisfied. 

5. A majority of the teachers in this study 
agreed that some situational factors did not affect 
their liking or disliking their teaching situation. 
Twenty-one situational factors received respon- 
ses of unconcern or neutrality from more than 
50 percent of these teachers. 

6. Responses toward some situational fac- 
tors were fairly evenly divided between satisfac- 
tion, dissatisfaction, and unconcern which indi- 
cated a lack of general agreement by the 72 tea- 
chers. One hundred such factors were identified 
and defined as ‘‘critical’’ to placement success 
for this group. 

7. Differences in satisfaction, dissatisfac- 
tion, and unconcern toward the total situation 
was found to exist between groups of teachers 
of different backgrounds. The 25-26 year age 
group was more satisfied than younger and older 
age groups. Men were more satisfied and more 
unconcerned than women. Teachers majoring 
in Mathematics and Science were more satisfied 
while Home Economics majors were more dis- 
satisfied. Teachers whose family income had 
been over $5000 were more satisfied, while those 
whose family income was below $2500 were more 
dissatisfied. Non-travelers were more neutral 
and dissatisfied, travelers more satisfied. Vet- 
erans were more satisfied, married teachers 
more neutral and dissatisfied. 

8. Rankings of total group responses regard- 
less of background classification produced ex- 
tremely satisfied, extremely dissatisfied, and 
extremely neutral groups. The most satisfied 
group, regardless of classification, was the 
‘*Family Income over $5000”’’ group; the most 
dissatisfied was the ‘‘23-24 year age’’ group; 
the most unconcerned was the ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Major Preparation’’ group. 

9. Some critical situational factors were 
associated with all extreme groups, some with 
only one extreme group. Stage and concert offer- 
ings, museums, galleries, zoos in the commun- 
ity, public forums and lectures were critical for 
all extreme groups. The number and privacy of 
faculty rooms were critical factors for many ex- 
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treme groups. Associated with only one extreme 
group, however, was adequacy and condition of 
classroom teaching aids and laboratory with 
Mathematics-Science majors group. Factors of 
commercial amusements and guidance facilities 


| were critical for only the ‘‘No Travel over 500 


miles’’ group. 

10. A small positive relationship exists be- 
tween placement satisfaction and teaching suc- 
cess for the teachers in this investigation. A 
coefficient of correlation of . 19 was found be- 
tween Satisfaction Scores and Supervisory ratings. 

11. From data usually collected on prospec- 
tive teachers the degree of placement satisfac- 
tion cannot be predicted. Case studies of ex- 
treme individuals in this study revealed no evi- 
dence upon which such prediction could be made 
with certainty. 

12. The teaching situation, as defined in this 
study, is subject to a wide variety of responses. 
From 72 teachers, satisfactory responses to a 
single factor ranged from four to sixty-seven, 
neutral responses from one to forty-six, and re- 
sponses of dissatisfaction from one to fifty-one. 

13. Teachers differ widely in their responses 
to their teaching situation. The most satisfied 
teacher found 298 factors satisfactory while the 
least satisfied gave approval to only 10 factors; 
the most neutral teacher was indifferent to 253 
factors and the least neutral to none; the most 
dissatisfied teacher disapproved of 189 factors 
while the least dissatisfied of only two. 

14. These teachers found many factors sat- 
isfactory which are commonly believed to be un- 
satisfactory in many situations. Living conditions, 


| community obligations, salary, and administra- 


| tive relations were included in such factors. 


| factors critical to placement. 


SECTION IV 


Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 


for Future Research 





The purpose of this study was to investigate 
| the relationship between placement satisfaction 
and teaching success and to identify situational 


Using as subjects 
72 beginning teachers who were graduated from 


| the University of Wisconsin School of Education 
| in 1948, answers were sought to the following 
| questions: 


1. With what degree of success are these 


| teachers placed? 


2. With what situational factors are these 


| teachers satisfied, dissatisfied, or unconcerned? 


3. What situational factors seem critical to 


placement satisfaction? 


4. What teacher backgrounds seem related 


| to successful placement and to critical situation- 


al factors? 
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5. What relation exists between placement 
satisfaction and teaching success? 

6. To what degree can placement satisfac- 
tion be predicted? 


The principle data-gathering instruments used 
were: (1) A Teaching Situation Inventory of 316 
factors developed for this study, and (2) the Wis- 
consin Adaptation of the M Blank for supervisory 
ratings. Additional data was obtained from the 
files of the Teacher Personnel Research Bureau 
and from institutional student records 

The general design of the study was confined 
to a description of teacher satisfaction with the 
teaching situation and the relationship between 
the degree of satisfaction and teaching success. 
Responses of satisfaction, of dissatisfaction, or 
of neutrality to each of the situational factors of 
the Inventory plus supervisory ratings of each 
teacher's success comprised the data. Total re- 
sponses by each teacher, taken as a measure of 
placement success, were to be correlated with 
her efficiency rating; total responses to each sit- 
uational factor were to be used to discover crit- 
ical factors of the situation; total responses by 
each group of teachers were to be used to deter- 
mine those experiences and backgrounds import- 
ant to placement. From the ranking of individual 
teacher scores, extreme cases of satisfaction, 
dissatisfaction, and indifference could be isolat- 
ed for which case studies might be assembled. 

The study is limited by (1) the extreme length 
of the Inventory which may have reduced the re- 
liability of teacher responses; (2) the size of the 
group responding; (3) the fact that respondents 
were beginning teachers and, according to other 
research, inclined to be less critical; (4) differ- 
ent teachers responding to a different environ- 
mental description of the same situational factor; 
(5) the lack of exact definition for some situation- 
al factors; and (6) the short length of each teach- 
er’s service (two to five months) on which super- 
visors could base their ratings. 


Conclusions 


The findings of the study permit the following 
conclusions: 


1. There was considerable success in place- 
ment of teachers in this group if satisfaction with 
their situation is accepted as a criterion of place- 
ment accuracy. Fifty-five teachers in this study 
were more satisfied than dissatisfied or indiffer- 
ent, fourteen were more neutral, and only three 
were more dissatisfied. Too, 52.3 percent of 
all responses to all situational factors were re- 
sponses of satisfaction; 23.3 percent were re- 
sponses of indifference, and 16.2 percent were 
responses of dissatisfaction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2. Some situational factors emerge as satis- 
factory, some unsatisfactory, and some of no 
concern to placement success of these teachers. 
Over half of the teachers in this study found 175 
situational factors satisfactory, four they found 
unsatisfactory, and there were twenty-one factors 
with which they were unconcerned. 

3. Some situational factors seem critical to 
the placement satisfaction of these teachers. One 
hundred such factors were identified toward which 
responses of satisfaction, dissatisfaction, or in- 
difference were fairly well balanced or toward 
which a high degree of dissatisfaction was felt. 

4. The experience background of the teach- 
ers in this group tends to be related to satisfac- 
tion with placement. Groupings of teachers in 
this study showed differences in the degree of 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction, and neutrality felt. 
The four most satisfied groups were: family in- 
come over $5000 (62.7 percent satisfied), the 
25-26 year age group (61.7 percent satisfied), 
belonging to no clubs now group (61.1 percent 
satisfied), and the Mathematics and Science 
majors (60. 8 percent satisfied). The four most 
neutral groups were: Miscellaneous majors 
(31. 8 percent neutral), no youth leadership (31.3 
percent neutral), no siblings (30.6 percent neu- 
tral), and parents married 25 years or less (29.1 
percent neutral). The four most dissatisfied 
groups were: the 23-24 year age group (23.3 
percent dissatisfied), the no travel group (22.0 
percent dissatisfied), the lived under 4000 - 
placed under 4000 group (21.7 percent dissatis- 
fied), and the intermediate sibling rank group 
(21.5 percent dissatisfied). 

The experience background of these teachers 
tended to be related to critical situational factors. 
Certain factors emerged as unsatisfactory to ex- 
tremely satisfied and extremely neutral groups. 
Also certain factors emerged as extremely un- 
satisfactory to the extremely dissatisfied group. 

5. A small positive relationship exists be- 
tween placement satisfaction and teaching success. 
The following correlations were obtained between 
ratings of teacher success and 


Satisfaction Scores +.19 
Neutral Scores -.10 
Unsatisfaction Scores -. 02 
Omitted Scores = .00 
Index Satisfaction/Unsat- 

isfaction +.22 
Index Satisfaction /Neu- 

tral + Unsatisfaction r=+.10 

6. From data usually collected on prospec- 

tive teachers the degree of placement satisfaction 
cannot be predicted. Case studies of extreme 
individuals in this study revealed no evidence up- 
on which such prediction could be made with cer- 
tainty. 
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7. The teaching situation, as defined in this 
study, is subject to a wide variety of responses. 
Of the 316 situational factors not one received a 
unanimous response of satisfaction, dissatisfac- 
tion, or neutrality. From 72 teachers, satisfac- 
tory responses to a single factor ranged from 
4 to 67, neutral responses from 1 to 46, and re- 
sponses of dissatisfaction from 1 to 51. 

8. Teachers differ widely in their responses 
to their teaching situation. The most satisfied 
teacher found 298 factors satisfactory while the 
least satisfied gave approval to only 10; the most 
neutral teacher was indifferent to 253 factors 
and the least neutral to none; the most dissatis- 
fied teacher disapproved of 189 factors while the 
least dissatisfied of only two. 

9. Contrary to popular belief, these teachers 
found such factors as living conditions, commun- 
ity obligations, salary, administrative relations, 
and others satisfactory. One considering teaching 
as a career will find assurance here. 

10. Beginning teachers are more satisfied 
than dissatisfied with their placement. 
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Recommendations for Future Research 





The teaching situation and its relation to tea- 
ching success is a complex problem. It is hoped 
that this general and descriptive study will open 
up a number of areas for more specific investi- 
gations, the study of which will contribute to our 
knowledge of the problem. It is recommended 
that the following areas and problems receive 
further study: 


1. The relationship of experience backgrounds 
to teacher satisfactions. 


2. The actual environmental differences of 
Situational factors in different communities. 


3. The relationship of placement satisfaction 
with other criteria of teaching success. 


4. The reactions of different teachers in the 
same placement situation over a longer period 
of time. 


5. The prediction of placement satisfaction. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SUPERVISORY RATINGS OF 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GRADUATED 
FROM IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


NELLIE DELIGHT HAMPTON * 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 


Of the many unique features of the educational 
system of our nation, the one which is probably 
the most characteristic is the extent of local con- 
trol and the high value placed uponit. Though cer- 
tain standards have been set up by state and na- 
tional governments, the actual control of the 
schools has been placed squarely in the hands of 
the local community. Within this framework, the 
one chosen for the position of leadership, the su- 
perintendent of the local school system, assumes 
considerable importance, for it is he who chooses 
the personnel and sets educational policies. The 
opinions of these superintendents concerning the 
teachers prepared in teacher training institutions 
is of importance to the training institution, regard- 
less of whether the training school agrees with 
the opinions of superintendents upon such matters 
or not. 

From a variety of candidates offering the prop- 
er credentials, the community selects a superin- 
tendent, and then, through him, its teachers. The 
values of the community, or the school board, are 
dominant in determining the ultimate choice of the 
administrator, and he in turn recommends to the 
school board the candidates he wishes as teachers. 
His opinion is the chief determiner in the hiring 
of any particular teacher from the candidates of- 
fering proper credentials, and in succeeding years 
it is he who will decide whether to re-hire or to 
release her, to label her as a success or a fail- 
ure. Both his professional contacts with her and 
the attitudes of the community contribute to his 
opinion of her qualities as a teacher once she is 
on the job. 

Teacher training institutions have the respon- 
sibility of educating and helping to place their 
prospective teachers in the nation’s schools. As 


| perintendents or principals, 
| been attacked on several grounds. 


these colleges continue to prepare teachers and 
to send them out into the field, they are continu- 
ally re-evaluating their own goals, their methods 


| of attaining these goals, and the degree to which 
| they are achieving their goals. 
| mation concerning the strengths and weaknesses 


As they get infor- 


of their teachers in the field, they have grounds 
and cues for improving their processes of prep- 
aration and placement. 

Perhaps the most important and the most wide- 
ly used follow-up method is that of ratings by su- 
Such ratings have 
There is some 


evidence that, even though the items on the rating 
scales are presumably independent of one another, 
| the raters tend to look at and to rate on all items 
in accord with a prior judgment of the general 
acceptability of the teacher to him. This has 


been referred to in the literature frequently as 
‘halo’ effect or the spread of general estimate. 
Another criticism arises from the fact that rat- 
ings on rating scales tend to be high, the raters 
seldom employing more than the upper half of the 
scale unless forced by the system to do so. Fur- 
thermore, the trait names used on the scales are 
often quite general, vague, and abstract. They 
may have many meanings and no doubt have dif- 
ferent meanings among the raters as well as 
among those who attempt to interpret the ratings. 
Other questions that arise in the interpretation 
of trait ratings are: Can we justify the averaging 
of the scores together or does not this average 
present a false picture of the teacher’s efficiency? 
May not a single factor be responsible for effec- 
tiveness in a teaching situation? Can singletrait 
ratings adequately evaluate the teacher ? 
Notwithstanding the several limitations which 
may be pointed out in the use of rating scales and 
ratings by supervisors in evaluating teacher ef- 
ficiency, there are values in the method. The as- 
sumption on which this study is based is that su- 
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pervisory ratings do contain, with proper inter- 
pretation, much valuable information for those 
concerned with the preparation of teachers. 


Purpose of this Study 


This study proposed to look at superintendents’ 
ratings of their teachers from two points of view, 
namely: 

1. What can these ratings tell about a par- 
ticular group of Iowa State Teacners Col- 
lege graduates? 


What do they suggest regarding rating 
schemes or systems in general? 


Trait ratings on twelve items on a five-point 
scale were obtained for two hundred twenty grad- 
uates of Iowa State Teachers College at the and 
of their first year of teaching. It was possible 
to secure second ratings for one hundred twenty- 
three of these teachers at a later date, and third 
ratings for sixty-one of them at a still later time 
on the same instrument. At the time this third 
rating on the original instrument was obtained, 
two additional types of ratings also were secured, 
a general category rating and ratings on a paired- 
comparison type of instrument. Correlations 
were computed between the various successive 
ratings on the same instrument and between the 
ratings on different instruments, means were 
compared, and factor analysis techniques were 
used in attempts to interpret the ratings. 

With specific reference to teachers from lowa 
State Teachers College answers to these ques- 
tions were sought: 

Are these particular teachers generally 
acceptable to superintendents ? 


Do there seem to be any notable differences 
between the initial ratings given to the one 
hundred twenty-three teachers who were 
later followed up and the ninety-seven not 
re-rated? 


What do their superintendents consider 
the greatest strengths and weaknesses 
of these teachers? 


Are the weaknesses of the teachers some- 
what decreased with experience or do 
they persist in successive ratings ? 


In what traits do the teachers improve? 


It was hoped, also, in analyzing the ratings 
of these particular teachers from Iowa State 
Teachers College that some further insight into 
rating schemes or systems might be gained. An- 
swers to these questions were sought: 
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What is the extent of agreement in terms of 
correlations and comparisons of means be- 
tween successive ratings of the same people 
on the same instrument? 


What are the correlations between the trait 
ratings for the same people on different in- 
struments ? 


What is the agreement in terms of correla- 
tions, absolute values of means, and rank- 
ings of means between ratings of the same 
people when the raters remain the same and 
when the raters change? 


Does a general factor account for the inter- 
correlations of the ratings on any of the in- 
struments employed? If not, what is the 
number of factors needed to account for these 
intercorrelations ? 


What are the similarities in the factor pat- 
terns of successive ratings on the same in- 
instrument? Of ratings on two different in- 
struments ? 


What are the similarities in the factor pat- 
terns of the ratings given to the teachers who 
left teaching before the second rating and 
those who were re-rated? 


This discussion will be organized in this way: 
In Section II will be given a brief description of 
the teachers studied in this investigation, the 
data-gathering devices used, and the techniques 
employed for analyzing the data. Section III will 
contain the findings of this study and some dis- 
cussion and interpretation of these findings. This 
section will be divided into two parts: Part One 
will present the analysis of three successive 
ratings on the same instrument with emphasis 
on what these ratings can tell about the partic- 
ular teachers studied, and Part Two will pre- 
sent the analysis of the simultaneous ratings on 
different instruments and the factor analyses with 
a view toward suggestions regarding the rating 
schemes employed. In Section IV the conclusions 
of this investigation and their implications for 
Iowa State Teachers College and for the use of 
rating schemes or systems for evaluating teach- 
er efficiency wili be discussed. 


SECTION II 
DESIGN OF THIS STUDY 


The Teachers Studied 





The initial group of teachers studied was com- 
posed of 220 elementary teachers who graduated 
from the two-year curricula (kindergarten-pri- 
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mary, intermediate grades, or rural) at lowa 
State Teachers College in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 
The two criteria employed in selecting tne 220 
individuals from tae total group of graduates 
were (1) absence of public school teaching exper- 
ience prior to graduation, and (2) availability of 
data among the college records. 

Since this study employed ratings sometimes 
made as much as two and one-half years apart, 
the group studied was reduced with each succes- 
Sive rating as teachers left the profession or 
could not be located. At the time of the second 
rating, returns were obtained for one hundred 
twenty-three of the original two hundred twenty. 
The group studied was reduced to sixty-one at 
the time of the third ratings. To facilitate the 
discussion the teachers for whom original ratings 
were obtained but for whom further ratings could 
not be secured are designated as Group A. The 
one hundred twenty-three teachers for whom first 
and second ratings were secured are designated 
as Group B, and the sixty-one for whom three 
successive ratings were secured are designated 
as Group C. Any sub-groupings within these 
main categories will be indicated and explained 
in the analysis of data with respect to them. 


Data-Gathering Devices ! 





The first data-gathering instrument used in this 
study was Form 6A Blank, Estimate of Teacher’s 
Qualifications Based on Teaching Experience, in 
current use by the Placement Bureau at Iowa State 
Teachers College to secure ratings on their tea- 
chers from the employing superintendents. This 
blank in its general form has been in use at the 
college for about the past twenty years, having 
undergone many revisions in specific items from 
time to time. In constructing the blank the head 
of the Placement Bureau compiled a long list of 
traits which he sent to the superintendents in 
every county seat town in Iowa, the larger towns 
in Iowa, and representative towns in surround- 
ing states. He asked these superintendents to in- 
dicate on which traits they preferred to have infor- 
mation about a teacher they were considering. 
Those responses were then tallied and the twenty 
most frequently checked were the ones placed on 
the rating blank.2 Since that time, superinten- 
dents have been asked at intervals to offer crit- 
icisms and suggestions for revisions of the blank. 
When any change has been contemplated, their 
further advice has been sought. 

The blank as used at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege includes twenty items on which the teacher 
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is to be rated. The scale for the rating is as 
follows: A, Superior; B, Above Average; C, Av- 
erage; D, Below Average; and F, Unsatisfactory. 
Twelve of the traits, frequently named in the lit- 
erature as related to teaching efficiency, were 
selected for analysis in this study. The traits 
selected were as follows: 


Cooperation and Loyalty 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 
Courtesy and Friendliness 
Interest in School Activities 
Discipline 

Emotional Poise 

General Culture 

Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 

10. Resourcefulness 

11. Response to Criticism 

12. Speech 


CmBHNOuL WN 


The grades A, B, C, D, and F were assigned 
numerical values of 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, respec- 
tively, for computational purposes. 

The second measuring device used in this 
study was a paired-comparison type of instru- 
ment constructed by the investigator. The twelve 
items on the original blank were the basis for the 
new instrument. The three combinations, Coop- 
eration and Loyalty, Courtesy and Friendliness, 
Health and Vitality, were split; thus giving a total 
of fifteen items instead of twelve for the blank. 

In the paired-comparison scale every item was 
paired with every other item of the total list of 
items to be rated. This yielded 105 pairs. The 
rater was then asked to make a judgment relative 
to each pair according to the criterion of which 
trait he thought the stronger trait of the ratee. 

The superintendents were asked also to regis- 
ter an opinion about the teacher in a third man- 
ner. In this third evaluation they were asked to 
place the teacher in one of five categories in re- 
lation to all the teachers they knew. The five 
categories were as follows: 


Highest 10% 
Next highest 20% 
Middle 40% 
Next lowest 20% 
Lowest 10% 


Procedure for Collecting the Data 





The first ratings on the teachers in this study 
were obtained through the Placement Bureau at 





l. All deta-cethering devices employed in this investigation may be found in the Appen- 
dix of the originel manuscript on file in the Library, University of Wisconsin. 


Obtained in personel interview with Mr. E. W. Goetsch, Head of the Placement Bureau 
at Iowa State Teachers Coilege, and who was responsible for the construction of the 


blank. 
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Iowa State Teachers College at the end of each 
graduate’s first year of teaching. 

In December of 1949 it was decided to secure 
a second rating on as many of the teachers as 
could be located at that time. For those who 
graduated in 1946 and were rated the first time 
in June of 1947 this second rating thus was made 
two and one-half years after the first rating and 
these teachers had a total of three and one-half 
years of teaching experience at this time. For 
the 1947 graduates the second rating came one 
and one-half years after the first rating and they 
had a total of two and one-half years of teaching 
experience. The 1948 graduates had been rated 
for the first time in June, 1949, so the second 
rating was made one-half year later and the tea- 
chers had only one and one-half years of teaching 
experience at the time. 

The same rating blank was used throughout. 
The superintendents were asked to give ratings 
on all twenty items on the blank, but the twelve 
previously chosen were again selected for anal- 
ysis. These ratings were secured through the 
effice of the Dean of the Faculty who requested 
the superintendents to supply the rating ‘‘for pur- 
poses of investigation’’. One hundred twenty- 
three ratings were returned. _ 

In December of 1950 third ratings on the Form 
6A blank were sought for those for whom both 
first and second ratings had been obtained and 
who could be located again. In addition to this 
repeated rating on the same blank two other rat- 
ings were requested, one, on the paired-compar- 
ison instrument which has been described, and 
a second asked for the placement of each teacher 
into one of five categories on the basis of general 
merit. 

These requests, as the previous one, were 
sent from the office of the Dean of the Faculty 
‘‘for the purposes of investigation’’. Sixty-one 
complete sets of ratings were returned. 


Procedure for Analyzing the Data 





The general plan of Part One of this study was 
to analyze the successive ratings given by the su- 
perintendents on the same rating instrument, 
namely, the Form 6A Blank, with reference to 
what might be learned concerning the particular 
teachers studied. Each set of ratings was exam- 
ined first in terms of the means of the trait rat- 
ings and the way these means ranked themselves 
at any one rating time, second, in terms of com- 
parisons with former ratings, and third, in terms 
of comparisons of sub-groups into which any one 
set of ratings might be divided. When the first 
ratings were examined, the means for those who 
were not restudied and for the group restudied 
later were compared with those of the total group 
and with each other. 
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The second ratings were subdivided into two 
groups on the basis of the two ratings being made 
by the same or different raters. The investiga- 
tion of these ratings was extended to correlation- 
al comparisons between first and second ratings 
for the total group and for the two sub-divisions. 
These second ratings were subdivided also in 
terms of the amount of time elapsing between the 
two ratings and comparisons of means with the 
total group and with each other were made. 

The only sub-division made of the third ratings 
obtained for sixty-one teacners was to single out 
the ones which had been made by the same rater 
at all three times and to compare the means of 
the individual trait ratings. Mean trait ratings 
for the total group were compared with the prev- 
ious two ratings and correlations between the 
three ratings computed. 

Part Two of this study was focused primarily 
on rating schemes or systems as such. This 
phase of the investigation dealt with trait ratings 
made on three different instruments at the same 
time, the Form 6A Blank, a paired-comparison 
instrument, and a general category rating. Com- 
parisons of means of trait ratings on the first 
two named instruments were made. Correlations 
were computed between the trait ratings on the 
two instruments and between the general rating 
and the trait ratings. For further investigation 
of the rating systems factor analysis techniques 
were used. Factor analyses were made of the 
intercorrelations of the initial trait ratings for 
the total group, Group A, and Group B, and the 
factor patterns were compared. The intercor- 
relations of the second trait ratings for Group B 
were factored and the pattern compared with 
their first ratings. The intercorrelations of the 
trait ratings for Group C were factored also and 
the pattern compared with the previously obtained 
patterns. The intercorrelations of the trait rat- 
ings on the paired-comparison were factored, 
likewise. It was impossible, however, to rotate 
the obtained orthogonal factor matrix to a satis- 
factory solution. 


Validity, Reliability, and Objectivity as They Re- 
late to this Study 

A test is said to be valid if it measures what 
it purports to measure, but actually proving that 
it is a real measure of what it says it is is often 
quite difficult and at times impossible. Teacher 
ratings have been branded as invalid because of 
their low relationship with pupil changes, stud- 
ent teaching grades, scholarship, and various 
composites. There is some question as to the 
use of the term validity in reference to these 
relationships. Barr (4:15) has indicated that the 
coefficients are really only correlations with a 
criterion and not necessarily coefficients of val- 
idity. 
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The rating scales used in this investigation 
can be assumed to be valid instruments for get- 
ting an estimate of a teacher’s qualifications based 
on teaching experience by virtue of construction. 
The blanks ask for the superintendent's opinion 
of the teacher, and we must accept his ratings as 
valid indication of that opinion. In the second 
place, the traits listed on the blanks are the ones 
on which superintendents said they wished to have 
information, thus they must have considered them 
important in getting an estimate of a teacher’s 
qualifications. 

Supervisory ratings have been widely denoun- 
ced for their unreliability also. However, some 
questions are raised in view of the differing in- 
terpretations of reliability. Cronbach (15) has 
looked upon reliability as having three aspects: 
stability, equivalence, and stability plus equiv- 
alence. 

When looking at the correlation between two 
ratings made by the same rater using the same 
rating device but several months apart we may 
accept a high coefficient as an indication of the 
Stability of the rater’s opinion. Whether the rater 
has changed much or not, the rater’s opinion has 
remained relatively stable. If the correlation be- 
tween the two ratings is low, however, we are 
led to ask: What has changed, the ratee’s behav- 
ior, the rater’s opinion, and/or both? It seems 
entirely reasonable to expect actual changes in the 
teachers with respect to certain traits, e.g., 
health, over a span of a year’s time. Other 
causes for variability in the ratings from time to 
time may include changes in the raters’ defin- 
itions of the traits, changes in the raters’ inter- 
pretations of the marking scale, or just unac- 
countable shifts from day to day such as the pop- 
ular use of the word unreliable implies. 

Correlation coefficients have been computed 
between the ratings made on the same blank, by 
the same raters, and for the same teachers, but 
at different times, for the teachers in this study. 
However, when all the possibilities for changes 
are taken into account, little can be said for the 
coefficients except that they are indicators of the 
existing relationships between the ratings. They 
are not interpreted as being indications of the 
stability of the raters’ opinions. 

Coefficients have been reported also as reli- 
ability estimates in cases where the same raters 
marked the same teachers on different instru- 
ments at different times. If the different instru- 
ments could be considered equivalent forms of 
the same scale, high correlations would be indic- 
ative of stability and equivalence. However, a 


low coefficient might be accounted for from changes 


in the ratee, changes in the rater, lack of equiv- 
alence of the forms, or any combination of these 
possibilities. Therefore, its meaning would be 
limited as an estimate of reliability. Coefficients 
of this type could have been computed in connec- 
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tion with this study, but in view of their limita- 
tions, it was not deemed worthwhile. 

As the ratings of this particular group of be- 
ginning teachers in this study are looked at with 
respect to what they can tell us about those tea- 
chers at the specific time and under the specific 
conditions given, there is no question of reliabil- 
ity involved. It is as we wish to make judgments 
about what to expect in the future that a reliabil- 
ity question becomes involved. The opinion of the 
superintendent is a valid and reliable opinion as 
it is given. Assuming no change in the ratee, 
however, would the superintendent still hold to 
the same opinion a day later or a week later is 
the point at which reliability is a question. 

The third concept of reliability, that of equiv- 
alence, has been applied to this study in one re- 
spect, —internal equivalence or consistency. The 
reliability estimates of the scores on the paired- 
comparison instrument were determined by the 
Kuder-Richardson technique. This technique 
yields a measure of the internal consistency of 
the ratings. The formula (14:66-69) employed 
for computation was 


r=_n_ (1 - Epq) 
1 S2 


n- 


in which, in this case, n represents the number 
of pairs containing any one trait, p represents 
the proportion of times any one trait was chosen 
in preference to the others with which it was 
paired to the possible number of times it could 
have been chosen, and q is the proportion of times 
the trait was not chosen. In the instrument em- 
ployed in this study, for example, the trait loyal- 
ty was paired with other traits fourteen times and 
could have been chosen as the stronger trait ina 
teacher a possible fourteen times. Therefore, 
p will be the proportion of times it actually was 
chosen out of the fourteen possibilities. One minus 
p, the proportion of times the trait was not chos- 
en, isq. The S? is the variance of the distribu- 
tion of scores for any one trait. This technique 
yields a reliability coefficient for each trait, 
which, in effect, actually represents the ability 
of the superintendents to rank the traits for the 
teachers they are rating. 

The estimates of reliability of the trait ratings 
obtained are as follows: 


Cooperation 71 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 77 
Courtesy . 72 
Interest in School Activities . 83 
Discipline .91 
Emotional Poise . 81 
General Culture . 82 
Health . 87 
Personal Appearance . 83 
Resourcefulness . 83 
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Response to Criticism . 80 
Speech . 72 
Loyalty . 76 
Friendliness . 84 
Vitality . 82 


The third aspect of the rating devices consid- 
ered is that of objectivity. An inspection of the 
instruments indicates that they do lack objectiv- 
ity to a considerable degree in that the traits are 
undefined and quite general in some respects. 
However, the correlations which were computed 
between ratings made at different times by differ- 
ent raters cannot be accounted for entirely in 
terms of lack of objectivity. The fact that they 
are lower than the correlations made by the same 
raters at different times may in part be attribu- 
ted to lack of objectivity, but as a teacher changes 
positions it is also entirely possible that there 
may be greater changes in her behavior. Since 
all of the scales employed ask for opinion rather 
than an indication of specific behaviors and con- 
tain general, undefined traits, they cannot be 
said to possess any great degree of objectivity. 


SECTION Il 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE 
FINDINGS 


Plan of this Section 





As was stated in Section I, the purpose of this 
investigation was to study supervisory ratings of 
selected elementary teachers who had graduated 
from Iowa State Teachers College from two points 
of view, namely, 


1. What can these ratings tell us about the 
particular teachers studied? 


. What do they suggest regarding rating 
schemes or systems? 


This section will be divided into two parts cor- 
responding to these two lines of investigation. 

In Part One will be presented the data secured 
concerning the teachers studied through three 
successive ratings on the same instrument, name- 
ly, the Form 6A Rating Blank. The analysis of 
the three ratings will be made with specific ref- 
erence to what they can indicate about the Iowa 
State Teachers College graduates studied. The 
ratings will be considered in the order in which 
they were made and each set of ratings has been 
sub-divided in various ways for more detailed 
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analysis. Rating One will be discussed with ref- 
erence to the status of the total group of teachers 
at the time of the initial rating, their particular 
strengths and weaknesses and the comparisons 
between the two groups into which the total group 
of teachers were sub-divided: those who left tea- 
ching before the second rating period and those 
who remained longer in teaching. The analysis 
of Rating Two will be in terms of the gains or 
losses in means of trait ratings for the teachers 
rerated, and the correlational agreement between 
their first two ratings. These teachers for whom 
second ratings were obtained have been sub-di- 
vided also into two groups: those who were re- 
rated by the same rater, and those who were 
rated the second time by a different rater. The 
ratings of these two groups will be compared in 
terms of means and correlations with their own 
first ratings and with each other. Rating Three 
will be analyzed for further improvements or 
losses in the means of the trait ratings for the 
teachers for whom third ratings were secured 
and for correlational agreement with the previous 
two ratings. 

Part Two of this section will deal first with 
analyses of three simultaneous ratings on differ- 
ent instruments, the Form 6A Blank, the paired- 
comparison, and the general category, for sixty- 
one teachers with a view toward suggestions re- 
garding rating systems or schemes. Though 
some information relative to the Iowa State Tea- 
chers College graduates may be gained in the 
comparisons of the three instruments, the chief 
focus in this section is on the rating schemes. 
Agreements among the systems in terms of ranks 
of means and correlations will be discussed. As 
a second approach toward studying the rating sys- 
tems or schemes factor analysis techniques have 
been used. The intercorrelations of the trait rat- 
ings for each of the three successive ratings on 
the Form 6A Blank and for the paired-compari- 
son rating were factored. The factor patterns 
obtained will be discussed and compared. 


PART I 


Analyses of Successive Ratings on the Same In- 
strument With Relation to Iowa State Teachers 
College Graduates 


Analyses of Rating One 





For the tnitial group of 220 teachers studied 
in this investigation, 2640 single trait ratings 
were given on the twelve traits selected for study. 
The distribution of these ratings were as follows3 





S. All original cata employed in this investigation may be found on file in the library, 


University of Wisconsin. 
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Rating No. oftimes 
assigned 

A (Superior) 782 

B (Above average) 1292 

C (Average) 507 

D (Below average) 52 

F (Unsatisfactory) 7 


Thus it can be seen that very few unsatisfactory 
and below average ratings were assigned, i.e., 
59 or 2.2 percent of the total number. The num- 
ber of definitely unsatisfactory ratings was neg- 
ligible. Either of two conclusions may be reach- 
ed at this point: either the teachers actually were 
that good, or the raters were reluctant to use the 
lower part of the scale. Previous research indi- 
cates a tendency for raters to use the upper por- 
tion of rating scales. When a scale has only five 
points, and the teachers are judged to fall main- 
ly in the three upper categories fine distinctions 
between ratees become impossible. 

The means and the ranks of the means of the 
trait ratings given to the teachers at the end of 
the first year of teaching are given in Table I. 
The mean with the highest value was assigned 
arbitrarily a rank of 1 and the succeeding lower 
means with ranks such that the lowest mean was 
rank 12. In the case of a tie in rank, the average 


rank of the two was assigned to both traits. Itis 
interesting to note that Discipline, often givenas 


the chief cause of failure in beginning teachers 
(36) has the lowest mean for these teachers and 
Resourcefulness has the next lowest mean. The 
items with the highest means are Cooperation 
and Loyalty, and Courtesy and Friendliness. 

For purposes of further analysis, the 220 tea- 
chers were divided into two groups: those who 
left the teaching profession by 1949 or could not 
be located and so were not re-studied, and those 
who were teaching in 1949 and for whom second 
ratings could be obtained. The number whocould 
not be located in 1949 was negligible, a matter 
of three or four, and in view of the variety of 
sources used to locate the teachers it is a reason- 
able assumption that they actuaily had left the 
profession. The group which was not restudied 
consisted of ninety-seven teachers and will be re- 
ferred to as Group A. 

The distribution of trait ratings assigned to 
the teachers in Group A was as follows: 


Ratings No. of times 
assigned 

A (Superior) 306 

B (Above average) 530 

C (Average) 282 

D (Below average) 39 

F (Unsatisfactory) 7 


The total number of ratings assigned on the twelve 
traits was 1164, and of this number 46, or 4 per- 
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cent, were unsatisfactory or below average. 
When these ratings are considered in relation to 
the below average grades assigned to the entire 
220 teachers, these ninety-seven teacners re- 
ceived 46, or 77.9 percent, of the total 59 such 
grades assigned. 

The means and the ranks of the means for these 
Group A teachers are given in Table II. In every 
case the means are lower for this group than for 
the total group of 220 teachers. The ranks are 
almost identical, the major exception being tne 
shift between Knowledge of Subject Matter and 
Interest in School Activities. 

In Table III are given the means and ranks of 
means for the initial trait ratings of the 123 tea- 
chers who were re-rated in 1949. These teach- 
ers will be referred to as Group B. The means 
for this group are higher in every case than for 
the total group and also, therefore, for the Group 
A in Table Il. Again, however, the ranks of the 
means remain almost identical with the ranks for 
the total group or the group of ninety-seven, with 
the major difference being in Knowledge of Sub- 
ject Matter and Interest in School Activities again. 
It may be significant to note that these teachers 
are ranked relatively higher on Interest in School 
Activities than in Knowledge of Subject Matter as 
contrasted to the ninety-seven. This raises the 
question as to whether the teachers’ interest in 
school activities is more discernible to the sup- 
erintendent than some of the other traits and 
whether the teachers who are going to stay inthe 
profession longer really exhibit more of such in- 
terest from the beginning than do teachers who 
are soon to drop out. The converse of this, that 
the teachers who are to continue possess less 
knowledge of subject matter than those who are 
soon to drop out, does not hold, however. Though 
the Group B teachers received a lower rank on 
Knowledge of Subject Matter, the mean of their 
ratings on this trait was higher than the meanon 
this trait for Group A, indicating higher ratings 
actually, but a difference in relationship to the 
other traits. 


Analyses of Rating Two 


The means and rank of means for the second 
rating of the Group B teachers made in Decem- 
ber, 1949, are given in Table IV. As a group 
these teachers have gained in mean score on 
seven items on the scale, lost on four, and main- 
tained the same mean on one item. Since the dif- 
ferences in means are quite small, perhaps an 
inspection of the changes occurring in the ranks 
is more meaningful. Item 1, Cooperation and 
Loyalty, and Item 3, Courtesy and Friendliness, 
have consistently maintained rank 1 and 2, re- 
spectively. Perhaps two of the.most interesting 
changes are those with respect to Interest in 
School Activities and Discipline. Apparently, as 
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TABLE IV 


MEANS OF TRAIT RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK AND RANK OF 
MEANS FOR THOSE WHO DROPPED OUT OF TEACHING BY 
1949-1950* 
(Group A, N = 97) 











Correlation 
Trait with 
No. Trait Name Mean Rank First Rating 


Cooperation and Loyalty .20 
Knowledge of Subject Matter . 08 
Courtesy and Friendliness . 33 
Interest in School Activities .07 
Discipline .25 
Emotional Poise .24 
General Culture . 36 
Health and Vitality . 20 
Personal Appearance . 34 
10 Resourcefulness . 30 
ll Response to Criticism .24 
12 Speech .21 





. 5203 
. 1138 
. 3415 
. 1057 
1220 
1951 
0488 
2846 
1707 
9919 
. 2764 
9837 
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* Correlations with the first rating have been included in the final column. 


TABLE V 


MEANS OF TRAIT RATINGS, RANK OF MEANS, AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
RATINGS ONE AND TWO ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR TEACHERS RATED BY 
THE SAME RATER BOTH TIMES 

(Sub-Group B1, N = 59) 





Correlation 
Mean Mean between 
Trait Name Rating 1 Rank Rating 2 Rank Rating 1, 2 








Cooperation and Loyalty 4.3729 2 4.6102 1 . 47 


Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 3. 9322 10 

Courtesy and Friendliness 4.4237 1 

Interest in School Activ- 
ities 

Discipline 

Emotional Poise 

General Culture 

Health and Vitality 

Personal Appearance 

Resourcefulness 

Response to Criticism 

Speech 


.37 
. 57 


1186 
4068 


> 
i 
no 


.35 
. 57 
. 42 
. 53 
. 44 
. 52 
. 57 
. 44 
.37 


1525 
1525 
2373 
1356 
3898 
2542 
. 9661 
3220 
. 0508 


1695 
7627 
0678 
0339 
3220 
3390 
8983 
2881 
0169 
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TABLE VI 


MEANS OF TRAIT RATINGS, RANK OF MEANS, AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
RATINGS ONE AND TWO ON FORM 6A BLANK WHEN THERE WERE 
DIFFERENT RATERS 


(Sub-Group B2, N = 64) 





Correlation 
Trait Mean Mean between 
No. Trait Name Rating 1 Rank Rating 2 Rank Rating 1, 2 


1 Cooperation and Loyalty 4. 5469 1 4. 4375 1 
2 Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 4. 0313 8 4. 1094 6 
3 Courtesy and Friendli- 
ness 
Interest in School Activ- 
ities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 





w 


. 2813 


oe 
i) 
as 


. 4531 


. 0625 
0938 
1563 
9688 
1875 
0938 
0156 
2344 
9219 


2344 
0938 
1563 
0156 
2031 
0156 
9688 
2969 
. 0000 
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TABLE VII 


FIRST AND SECOND RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR THE 
1946 GRADUATES 
(TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS BETWEEN THE RATINGS) 
(N = 22) 





Trait Mean Mean 
No. Trait Name Rating 1 Rating 2 Rank 





1 Cooperation and Loyalty 4.2727 4. 4091 1 
2 Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 3.9545 
Courtesy and Friend- 
liness 
Interest in School Activ- 


4. 0455 8 
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. 1364 
0909 
1364 
9545 
0455 
8636 
0455 
2273 
9545 


. 0909 
9545 
0909 
0455 
0909 
0909 
0000 
2273 
8636 
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a group, these teachers seemed less interested 
in school activities in December, 1949, than they 
did at the end of their first year of teaching, for 
they not only received a lower mean score but 
also a lower rank for this item. On the other 
hand, apparently they are improving in their 
disciplinary abilities, receiving a slightly high- 
er mean and a higher rank. 

The Product-Moment coefficients of correla- 
tion between ratings one and two for Group Bare 
shown in Table IV also. The standard error for 
a zero correlation for a random sample of 123 
cases is .09, and a coefficient of . 18 is neces- 
sary for the correlation to be significantly differ- 
ent from zero. Were these random samples six 
of the correlations in Table IV, they might be 
considered significantly different from zero at 
the 5 percent level and four more at the 1 per- 
cent level. Since there are so many variables 
which may effect the sizes of these correlations, 
actually little interpretation can be put uponthem, 
however, except that they represent the observ- 
ed relationship for the total group of teachers. 

Some of the teachers in Group B were rated 
by the same superintendent both times and others 
were rated by a different superintendent the sec- 
ond time. The means, the ranks, and the cor- 
relation between the two ratings for those teach- 
ers rated by the same rater both times are shown 
in Table V. This group will be referred to as 
sub-group Bl. In all cases but one the means 
for the second rating are higher than the corres- 
ponding means for the total group. The ranks 
are not identical with those of the total group but 
the differences are not marked. The biggest dif- 
ferences between their two ratings is their im- 
provement in Discipline and in Cooperation and 
Loyalty. The correlations between the two rat- 
ings are considerably higher for this sub-group. 
The standard error of a zero correlation for a 
random sample when N = 59 is .13. Were these 
considered as random samples, all of these cor- 
relations are significantly different from zeroat 
the 1 percent level. In this case, one variable 
has been removed, i.e., the raters are the same, 
but the raters’ philosophies as well as the teach- 
ers’ behaviors may have changed in the time elap- 
sing between the ratings. 

When the information in Table VI relative to 
the 64 teachers who were rated by different sup- 
erintendents at the two ratings, to be referred to 
as sub-group B2, is compared with the data in 
Table V, several items of interest are noted. 
This group seems to have been rated higher on 
their first rating on eight out of twelve traits. 
The differences in the rankings on Discipline and 
Personal Appearance are quite marked, Sub- 
Group B2 being ranked considerably higher than 
Sub-Group B1 on Discipline, and considerably 
lower on Personal Appearance. The differences 
in means and ranks in favor of the group which 
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changed raters raises the question as to the pos- 
sibility that perhaps the better teachers were the 
ones who changed positions. If so, it appears 
that the change may not have been to their advan- 
tage in the long run. 

When the second ratings for the two groups 
are compared the situation as to size of mean is 
reversed. For eleven out of the twelve traits 
Sub-Group B1 received a higher mean rating the 
second time than did Sub-Group B2. The over- 
all mean rating assigned to Sub-Group B1 was 
higher the second time, whereas for Sub-Group 
B2 it was lower the second time than tne first 
time. The biggest discrepancy in rank of means 
between the second ratings of the two groups was 
in Knowledge of Subject Matter. Comparatively 
Sub-Group B2 received a higher rank on this trait 
than did Sub-Group Bl. Other differences in 
rank tended to diminish. 

When Table VI is examined for similarities 
and differences in the two ratings for the teach- 
ers rated by a different superintendent the sec- 
ond time,it is noted that as a group the teachers 
lost ground in changing positions. Their over- 
all mean rating is lower the second time than it 
was the first time. In only three traits did they 
receive a higher mean rating the second time, 
in contrast to the preceding group who received 
higher mean ratings in all but three when re- 
rated by the same supervision. The biggest dif- 
ference in rank is with respect to Interest in 
School Activities, which dropped from fourth to 
ninth place in comparative size of mean. 

The coefficients of correlation shown in Table 
VI reveal very little relationship between the two 
sets of ratings when the teachers have changed 
positions. The standard error of a zero correl- 
ation for a random sample of 64 cases is . 13. 
Since the coefficient then must be . 26 to be sig- 
nificantly different from zero at the 5 percent 
level of confidence, none of the correlations ob- 
tained are significant at this level were these 
considered random samples. Such lack of rela- 
tionship may arise from several sources. Either 
the superintendents doing the ratings did not 
agree on the degree of Knowledge of Subject Mat- 
ter possessed by the teacher, her ability in Dis- 
cipline, her state of Health, etc. ; the teachers 
actually changed that much in the new situation; 
or both of the preceding possibilities may be op- 
erating in combination. 

The 123 teachers composing Group B may al- 
so be sub-divided into three groups on the basis 
of the years of teaching experience. The amount 
of experience prior to the first rating is constant 
for all teachers since they were rated at the end 
of their first year of teaching. For those who 
graduated in 1946, this first rating was in June, 
1947; for the 1947 graduates the rating was in 
June 1948; and for the 1948 graduates it was in 
June 1949. However, since the second rating 
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TABLE VIII 


FIRST AND SECOND RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR 
THE 1947 GRADUATES 
(ONE AND ONE-HALF YEARS BETWEEN THE RATINGS) 





Mean Mean 
Rating 1 Rank Rating 2 


Trait Name 


Cooperation and Loyalty 4. 6316 1 4. 4211 
Knowledge of Subject 

Matter 4. 0526 4. 0789 
Courtesy and Friend- 

liness 4. 4211 
Interest in School Activ- 

ities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 





. 2632 


as 


. 9737 
. 2368 
2632 
9211 
3947 
. 1842 
. 0263 
. 2105 
. 8684 


2632 
9737 
2105 
9737 
3684 
1053 
. 0000 
3684 
. 0263 





TABLE IX 


FIRST AND SECOND RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR 
THE 1948 GRADUATES 
(ONE-HALF YEAR BETWEEN THE RATINGS) 
(N = 63) 





Mean 
Trait Name Rating 1 Rank 





Cooperation and Loyalty 4. 4286 1 
Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 3.9524 10 
Courtesy and Friend- 
liness 
Interest in School Activ 
ities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 
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TABLE X 


MEANS AND RANKINGS OF MEANS OF RATINGS ONE, TWO, AND THREE ON FORM 6A 
BLANK FOR TOTAL GROUP C 
(N = 61) 





Mean Mean Mean 
Trait Name Rating 1 Rank Rating 2 Rank Rating 3 Rank 





Cooperation and Loyalty 4. 4099 2 4. 6393 1 4. 1803 2.5 
Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 3. 9016 10 4.1475 
Courtesy and Friend- 
liness 
Interest in School Activ- 
ities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 
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TABLE XI 


MEANS AND RANK OF MEANS OF RATINGS ONE, TWO, AND THREE ON FORM 6A BLANK 
GIVEN BY THE SAME RATERS 
(N = 19) 





Mean Mean Mean 
Trait Name Rating 1 Rank Rating 2 Rank Rating 3 Rank 








Cooperation and Loyalty 4. 6842 1 4. 7368 1 4. 2632 2 
Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 3. 6842 10 4. 0526 10 3. 8421 10 
Courtesy and Friend- 
liness 
Interest in School Activ- 
ities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 
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5789 
1579 
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was obtained on all of them at one time, i.e., De- 
cember 1949, the amount of teaching experience 
between the two ratings varied for the three 
groups. The 1946 graduates had had a total of 
three and one-half years of teaching experience 

at the time of the second rating, with two and 
one-half years between the two ratings. The 19- 
47 graduates had been teaching two and one-half 
years at the time of the second rating, with one 
and one-half years between the two ratings. The 
1948 graduates had had only one and one-half 
years of teaching experience when they were rated 
the second time, the second rating being made 
only one-half year after the first rating. In Tables 
VII, VIII, and [IX are shown the means and ranks 
for the two ratings for these three groups of tea- 
chers. 

As a group the 123 teachers made a slight gain 
in over-all mean rating for the second rating, 
but this evidently is largely the influence of the 
sixty-three graduates of 1948, for the 1946 and 
1947 graduates lost slightly in over-all mean. 
Since the two ratings came so close together (one- 
half year apart) for the 1948 graduates and a 
larger percentage of them were rated by the same 
rater both times, this is in line with tne findings 
previously reported for gains and losses with 
same and different raters. : 

It is again of interest to note the shift in rank 
of the trait Discipline for the three groups. The 
trend toward a higher mean rating for the more 
experienced teachers is evidenced again, and 
though there is a slight gain in mean for the 1948 
graduates, there is little change in the rank of 
this trait. Cooperation and Loyalty continues to 
rank at the top for all three groups, and Know- 
ledge of Subject Matter continues to be rather far 
down the scale of ranks. The considerable shift 
downward in Health and Vitality and Personal Ap- 
pearance both in rank and in loss in actual mean 
rating for the 1946 graduates is rather out of line 
with the analyses of other sub-groupings. One 
might wonder whether or not the more experienced 
teacher has found that it pays to stay home when 
she is ill and is secure enough by now not to fear 
revealing this weakness, if it may be called such, 
to her superintendent. On the other hand, though 
there is no actual evidence on this point and it is 
purely conjecture on the part of the investigator, 
the first-year teacher may come to school when 
she is actually ill through fear of losing her job 
if she is absent to any great extent. It seems 
reasonable that the frequency of the teacher’s ab- 
sences from school due to illness might be part 
of the basis for the superintendent’s rating on her 
health. 


Analyses of Rating Three 





In December of 1950 a third rating was obtain- 
ed for sixty-one of the teachers for whom the sec- 


| means for ratings one or two. 
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ond ratings had been obtained in 1949. In Table 
X are given the comparisons of the three ratings 
for this group of teachers, to be referred to as 


| Group C. When looking at this table it must be 


remembered tnat the time lapse between ratings 
one and two varies for members of the groupbut 
that rating three was made one year after rating 
two for all and thus time span is constant. Though 
the over-all mean took a slight upward trend at 
the second rating, it dipped again at the third 
rating to show a slight net loss. The fact thatthe 
superintendents made rating one for the Place- 
ment Bureau and rating three for confidential re- 


| search purposes might account for this loss if it 
| were not for the fact that rating two was also 
| made for research purposes and it registered a 


gain over rating one. 
The same two items, Cooperation and Loyal- 


ty, and Courtesy and Friendliness, continue to 


occupy the two top ranks with Emotional Poise 


| tying for second rank in the third rating. Though 


the superintendents continue to mark their teach- 


| ers tops in Cooperation and Courtesy, they give 
| lower ratings on Response to Criticism at the 


time of the third rating. The upward trend prev- 
iously noted in Discipline and Emotional Poise 


| and the downward trend of Interest in School 


| Activities is continued in rating three. 


The tea- 


| chers have made a slight over-all gain in mean 
| rating on Resourcefulness also as they gained ex- 


perience and this trait moves up from eleventh 


| to eighth in rank. 


In Table V it was shown that the fifty-nine tea- 


| chers who were given both ratings one and two by 


the same superintendent made a slight over-all 
gain in mean rating. However, this situation 
does not continue to hold true for the nineteen 
teachers who were rated still a third time by 
their same superintendent. Their ratings are 
summarized in Table XI. Their over-all mean 
for rating three is even lower than that of the 
total group and lower than their own over-all 
The general up- 


| ward and downward trends of specific traits is 
| essentially the same for this smaller group as 
| for the larger Group C and in general the rank- 


ings are quite similar. It is of interest to note 


| that the smaller group received a considerably 





lower mean and rank on Response to Criticism 
for the third rating than for either of the other 
two. An inspection of all the previous analyses 
reveals more similarity in the means for Coop- 
eration and Loyalty and Response to Criticism 
than is shown here. The various means for Co- 
operation and Loyalty, in every case, have been 
larger than the means for Response to Criticism, 
but the differences between the two items have 
been smaller than for this particular group. 
Though the means for both of these traits have 
decreaséd since the first rating for this group, 
the question of the cause for the unproportional 
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TABLE XII 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ONE AND TWO, ONE AND THREE, 
AND TWO AND THREE ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR GROUP C 
(N = 61) 





Correlation Correlation Correlation 
between Rat- between Rat- between Rat- 
Trait Name ing 1 and 2 ing land 3 ing 2and 3 


.18 





1 Cooperation and Loyalty . 28 . 33 
2 Knowledge of Subject 
Matter . 35 -_ . 28 
3 Courtesy and Friend- 
liness . 26 . 39 .29 
4 Interest in School Activ- 
ities . 26 . 36 .41 
5 Discipline 45 . 28 .51 
6 Emotional Poise . 26 . 22 . 35 
7 General Culture .24 . 38 . 16 
8 Health and Vitality . 38 . 26 . 35 
9 Personal Appearance . 43 . 26 31 
10 Resourcefulness . 44 . 26 . 32 
11 Response to Criticism 37 .27 . 15 


12 Speech . 37 .25 .31 





TABLE XI 


MEANS OF TRAIT RATINGS ON THE PAIRED-COMPARISON 
RATING SCALE 
(N = 61) 





Rank of 
Trait Name the Means 








Cooperation 

Knowledge of Subject Matter 
Courtesy 

Interest in School Activities 
Discipline 

Emotional Poise 

General Culture 

Health 

Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 

Response to Criticism 
Speech 

Loyalty 

Friendliness 

Vitality 
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TABLE XIV 


RANK OF MEANS ON THE FORM 6A BLANK AND ON THE 
PAIRED-COMPARISON INSTRUMENT 
(N = 61) 





Rank on 
Rank on Paired-Comp. 
Trait Name Form 6A Blank Instrument 





Cooperation 1 


(and Loyalty) J 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 6 
Courtesy 2 
(and Friendliness) 
Interest in School Activities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health 
(and Vitality) 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 





TABLE XV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TRAIT RATINGS ON THE PAIRED- 
COMPARISON INSTRUMENT AND THIRD TRAIT RATINGS 
ON THE FORM 6A BLANK 
(N = 61) 





Trait Name Correlation 


On Form 6A Blank On Paired-Comparison 
Cooperation and Loyalty Cooperation . 48 
Cooperation and Loyalty Loyalty . 45 
Knowledge of Subject Knowledge of Subject 

Matter Matter . 32 
Courtesy and Friend- Courtesy 00 

liness 
Courtesy and Friend- Friendliness .25 

liness 
Interest in School Activ- Interest in School Activ- 

ities ities . 41 
Discipline Discipline . 51 
Emotional Poise Emotional Poise . 44 
General Culture General Culture .22 
Health and Vitality Health . 34 
Health and Vitality Vitality . 56 
Personal Appearance Personal Appearance . 34 
Resourcefulness Resourcefulness . 56 
Response to Criticism Response to Criticism . 41 
Speech Speech .13 
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decrease for Response to Criticism is raised. 

A possible hypothesis though perhaps dangerous 
in that it is attributing causal relationship, is 
that a teacher’s response to criticism influences 
the superintendent’s opinion of her cooperation 
and ioyalty to a certain extent. Therefore, as 
she responds more unfavorably to criticism, he 
rates her some lower on Cooperation and Loyal- 
ty, but otner factors also considered as part of 
her cooperation and loyalty tend to keep this rat- 
ing higner than the rating on response to criti- 
cism. 

In Table XII are presented tne coefficients of 
correlation observed between the ratings for 
Group C. The relationships are all positive and 
in general higher tnan those observed between 
ratings one and two for Group B. For a random 
sample of sixty-one cases the standard error of 
a zero correlation is .13. Were this group con- 
sidered a random sample a coefficient of . 26 would 
be necessary for the relationship to be significant- 
ly different from zero at the 5 percent level, and 
. 34 for the relationship to be significantly differ - 
ent from zero at the 1 percent level. According 


to that criterion eight of the correlations be- 
tween ratings one and two are significant at the 
5 percent level and seven at the 1 percent level. 
Nine of the correlations between ratings one and 
three are significant at the 5 percent level and 


three at the 1 percent level. For ratings one and 
three, nine of the correlations are significant at 
the 5 percent level and four at tne 1 percent lev- 
el. 
PART II 
Analyses With Relation to Rating Schemes 


Analyses of Simultaneous Measurements 





In December of 1950, when a third rating on 
the same blank which had previously been used 
was obtained, ratings on two other types of in- 
struments also were obtained; namely, the pair- 
ed-comparison instrument and the general rank- 
ing in percent categories. These instruments 
have been described earlier. Part Two of this 
study is concerned with the relationships existing 
between these simultaneous ratings secured on 
the three different instruments in terms of what 
they might suggest regarding rating systems or 
schemes in general. 

In Table XIII are the means and the ranks of 
the means for the traits as they were marked on 
the paired-comparison instrument. On the orig- 
inal blank Cooperation and Loyalty appeared as 
one item to receive a single rating, as did Cour- 
tesy and Friendliness, and Health and Vitality. 
On the paired-comparison instrument these three 
combinations were split up and their components 
treated as six individual traits in an effort to see 
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to what extent they were measuring tae same 
thing. Therefore, fifteen traits are listed for 
this instrument. 

The coefficient of correlation was computed 
between C operation and Loyalty, Courtesy and 
Friendliness, and between Health and Vitality. 
The coefficients obtained were +. 418, +. 333, and 
+. 735, respectively. It would appear tnen that 
the ratings on Health and Vitality are measure- 
ments of the same quality to a high degree, tothe 
extent that the neasurement is reliable, and that 
the ratings on Cooperation and Loyalty and on 
Courtesy and Friendliness represent to a higher 
degree measurements of different traits —again 
to the extent tnat the measurements are reliable. 

The reliability estimates, obtained through 
the use of the Kuder-Richardson formula for these 
six traits are as follows: 


we 
. 76 
. 72 
. 84 
. 87 
. 82 


Cooperation 
Loyalty 
Courtesy 
Friendliness 
Health 
Vitality 


It would seem then that though the correlations 
of +. 418 and +. 333 are high enough to be signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the 1 percent level 
for a random sample of sixty-one cases there is 
considerable specificity in the ratings on Cooper- 
ation, Loyalty, Courtesy, and Friendliness. Tnis 
raises the question as to whether they should be 
combined as they are on the original blank or 
whether they actually should be listed as separate 
traits. 

When the means and rankings for these six 
traits are examined in Table XIII, it is observed 
that in two cases the superintendents have rated 
the teachers as a group higher on the first named 
trait in the combination on the original blank. The 
mean for Cooperation is higher than that for Loy- 
alty, and the mean for Health exceeds that for Vi- 
tality; and consequently the means for Coopera- 
tion and Health have higher rankings also than the 
means for their mates. Though they have tended 
to order the teachers in the same way on the two 
traits of each combination to a greater or lesser 
degree as evidenced by the correlations, they 
gave higher ratings to the trait named first in 
each combination on the original blank. 

One possible explanation for this is that the 
first name in these combinations is the more pop- 
ular word. In line with this reasoning, Courtesy 
and Friendliness are about equally popular terms 
as evidenced by their names. They measure two 
different things fairly reliably, but the superin- 
tendents rate teachers as a group, but not as in- 
dividuals, equally high on both. 

Bearing this in mind, then it would seem feas- 
ible to consider only the first named trait in each 
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of tne three combinations when making the com- 
parisons of the ranks of the means on the origin- 
al blank to the ranks of the means on the paired 
comparison instrument. Since the two instru- 
ments employ different scales direct comparisons 
of means is not meaningful. In Table XIV, are 
shown the ranks of the means of the traits on the 
two instruments. The ties on the original blank 
make comparableness a little more difficult to 
see, but there is considerable similarity in the 
two sets of rankings. The same traits tend to 
hold the top positions and the same ones tend to 
be rated lowest. Of interest perhaps is the fact 
that Knowledge of Subject Matter moves farther 
up the scale than it ever has for this group of 
teachers. 

On the other hand, from Table XV it can be 
seen that the trait Vitality on the Paired Compar- 
ison has a higher correlation with the combination 
Health and Vitality on the original blank than does 
the single trait Health. It would appear then that 
the superintendents have rated the teachers as a 
group higher on Health than on Vitality, but they 
have ranked the teachers as individuals with re- 
spect to Vitality more nearly like they order them 
with respect to Health and Vitality on the origin- 
al blank. . 

The very nature of the paired-comparison in- 
strument, in that it forces the rater into ranking 
the traits for an individual, would tend to lower 
the correlations between some of the trait ratings 
on that instrument and the ratings ona blank 
where he could give all A’s or B’s to the individ- 
ual. The actual meanings for the coefticients 
given in Table XV when considered in conjunction 
with the means and ranks of those means shown 
in Tables XIII and XIV is not quite clear. The 
coefficients are in part a function of the unique- 
ness of the paired-comparison instrument, but 
apparently something quite different is being 
measured by the combination Courtesy and Friend- 
liness on the one instrument and the trait named 
Courtesy on the other, or at least the traitnames 
are operating in a different fashion. 

The third type of rating obtained on each tea- 
cher in December, 1950, was in terms of which 
of five specified categories the superintendent 
placed the teacher with respect to all the teach- 
ers he knew. The five categories were Highest 
10%, Next Highest 20%, Middle 40%, Next Low- 
est 20%, and Lowest 10%. The distribution of 
teachers as they were assigned to categories is 
as follows: 


Highest 10% 14 
Next Highest 20% 23 
Middle 40% 21 
Next Lowest 20% 2 
Lowest 10% 1 





| 
| 





The correlations between the placement in the 
category and the trait ratings on the paired-com- 
parison instrument are given in Table XVI. Here 
it can be seen that some negative correlations be- 
tween trait rankings and the category rankings 
have been obtained. These should be examined 
and considered with a great deal of caution. 


TABLE XVI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CATEGORY PLACE- 
MENT AND TRAIT RATING ON THE PAIRED- 
COMPARISON INSTRUMENT 

(N = 61) 








Trait Name 





Cooperation 

Knowledge of Subject Matter 
Courtesy 

Interest in School Activities 
Discipline 

Emotional Poise 

General Culture 

Health 

Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 

Response to Criticism 
Speech 

Loyalty 

Friendliness 

Vitality 





Resourcefulness, Knowledge of Subject Matter, 
and Cooperation as they were marked on the paired- 
comparison instrument have the highest positive 
relationship with the category placement. This 
means that within the limits set by the correla- 
tion coefficient the teachers placed in the top 10% 
category also received high scores on those par- 
ticular traits on the paired-comparison blank and 
teachers in the lower categories received lower 
scores on those traits. Apparently Emotional 
Poise and Friendliness ratings have little rela- 
tionship with the general category rating. 

The negative coefficients between Health and 
the general rating and Courtesy and the general 
rating give rise to some speculation. Ordinarily 
a high negative correlation would be considered 
to indicate that two ratings were measuring the 
same thing to a high degree but in opposite direc- 
tions. With this peculiar type of instrument, 
however, negative correlations may be inherent 
in the measuring device itself. The instrument 
makes no attempt to get at the amount of the 
trait possessed or lacked by the individual in 
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either an absolute sense or with relation to some 
specified standard, but rather at the relative pos- 
ition of a trait in the individual’s own heirarchy 
of traits. Therefore, instead of a negative cor- 
relation indicating that the good teachers actually 
had poor health and the poor teachers good health, 
it more probably means that the good teachers, 
although they possessed acceptably good health, 
had other traits which impressed their superin- 
tendents as being stronger traits in their total 
make-up. 

An examination of the grades assigned to this 
trait on the original blank tends to bear out this 
hypothesis. Fifty-two teachers out of the total 
61 were marked Above Average or Superior on 
Health and Vitality, eight were marked Average 
and only one was given a Below Average rating. 
This would seem to indicate that the superinten- 
dents considered the majority of their teachers 
to possess sufficiently good health regardless of 
their general rating. An examination of the mean 
ranks assigned on the paired comparison also 
tends to bear out the hypothesis. The mean rank 
of 5.7 on Health for the teachers placed in the up- 
per 10% means that when Health was paired with 
every other trait the superintendents marked the 
other traits as being stronger in many instances. 
A higher mean rank of 8. 4 for the teachers placed 
in the middle 49% category means that the super- 
intendents more frequently chose Health as the 
stronger trait in preference to each of the others. 

It seems quite plausible from these data that 
there may be two different systems operating as 
superintendents rate a teacher on a paired-com- 
parison type of instrument—one for the good tea- 
chers and one for the poor teachers. For a good 
teacher he may be choosing which trait in each 
pair is really her stronger trait. But for a poor 
teacher he may be choosing the one which is the 
least weak. In other words, for a generally all 
around weak teacher, what are her least weak 
traits. Therefore, among a set of weak traits in 
such a teacher, her reasonably good health may 
stand out quite favorably by comparison. 

Another possible hypothesis may be in terms 
of the superintendent’s values as to what traits 
he thinks are important. As he marks a teacher 
whom he considers good, he looks for the pres- 
ence of the traits he thinks most important in any 
good teacher. In so doing, the traits of lesser 
importance receive relatively lower rankings. In 
marking a teacher he considers a poor teacher, 
he looks for and notes the absence of the import- 
ant traits in his value system. In this case, then 
the relatively unimportant traits from his point 
of view come out on top with the higher rankings. 
Thus a negative correlation between general merit 
and certain traits. If we followed this reasoning, 
we could then look upon the ranking of the traits 
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as an indication of their importance in the value 
system of the superintendent. 

The relationships between the category place- 
ment and the third trait ratings, made at the same 
time that the paired-comparison ratings were 
made, shown in Table XVII may shed some light 
on this problem. Here it can be seen that the 
ratings on Resourcefulness, Knowledge of Subject 
Matter, and Cooperation and Loyalty along with 
Discipline this time again have a high positive re- 
lationship with the general rating. Bearing in 
mind that this rating is the A-B-C type of rating 
and all coefficients could have been high, the 
lowest correlation being between Health and Vi- 
tality is of interest. Low correlations may arise 
from actual lack of relationship, low reliability, 
and/or low variance. Since Health isa more 
matter-of-fact quality, more easily observable 
than many of the others, and least subject to dif- 
fering educational philosophies, the hypothesis 
seems reasonable that the ratings on this trait 
are perhaps more valid and reliable than the other 
ratings and that this low correlation is in consid- 
erable part a function of their low variance. 


TABLE XVI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CATEGORY 
PLACEMENT AND THIRD TRAIT RATINGS 
ON FORM 6A BLANK 
(N = 61) 








Correl- 


Trait Name ation 





Cooperation and Loyalty . 66 
Knowledge of Subject Matter . 63 
Courtesy and Friendliness . 57 
Interest in School Activities . 68 
Discipline .70 
Emotional Poise . 60 
General Culture . 46 
Health and Vitality . 34 
Personal Appearance . 55 
Resourcefulness 17 
Response to Criticism . 64 
Speech . 55 





Comparisons between the means on the third 
trait rating and the category in which the teach- 
er was placed are shown in Table XVIII. The 
highest mean on every trait for the teachers in 
the highest category and the steadily decreasing 
mean as the category becomes lower in interest- 


ing to note. The means for the last two categor- 
ies are scarcely meaningful due to the few cases, 
but the trend for the other three categories is 
quite noticeable. 

Since a general factor? had been found to ac- 





4. See the following discussion of the factor anelysis. 
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TABLE XVIII 


MEANS FOR THIRD TRAIT RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK 
FOR TEACHERS PLACED IN EACH CATEGORY 





Category 
3 
Trait Name (N=21) 


. 8095 
. 5714 
0952 
6667 
5714 
8571 
6190 
9048 
8571 
4762 
. 7143 
. 7143 








Cooperation and Loyalty 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 
Courtesy and Friendliness 
Interest in Senool Activities 
Discipline 

Emotional Poise 

General Culture 

Health and Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 

Response to Criticism 
Speech 
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TABLE XIx 


DISTRIBUTION OF THIRD TRAIT RATINGS ON FORM 6A BLANK FOR 
THE TEACHERS PLACED IN THE SEVERAL CATEGORIES 
(N = 61) 











Category 


No. of teachers 


placed in the 
category 
Possible 
total no. of 
ratings 
assigned 
Percent 
assigned 
assigned 
Percent 





© | Percent 
No. of C’s 
© | assigned 


_ 
ps 
uo 
o 
ix] 
o 


Highest 10% 


i] 
w 
w 
fo =} 
o 


Next highest 20% 


i) 

me 
fo} 
oe 


Middle 40% 
Next lowest 20% 


Lowest 10% 
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TABLE XX 


SUMMARY TABLE OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE 
SIMULTANEOUS RATINGS 


(N = 61) 





Trait Name 


Correlation be- 
tween general 
category rating 
and 3rd rating 
on Form 6A 


Correlation be- 
tween paired- 
comparison and 
3rd rating on 
Form 6A 


Correlation be- 
tween paired- 
comparison and 
general category 
rating 





Cooperation (and) 
Loyalty 

Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 

Courtesy (and) 


Friendliness 
Interest in School 

Activities 
Discipline 
Emotional Poise 
General Culture 
Health (and) 

Vitality 
Personal Appearance 
Resourcefulness 
Response to Criticism 
Speech 


. 66 
. 63 


. 57 


. 68 
. 70 
. 60 
. 46 
. 34 
. 55 
ee 
. 64 
. 55 


. 48 
45 


. 32 
. 00 
. 25 


. 41 
. 51 
. 44 
. 22 
. 34 
. 56 
. 34 
. 56 
-41 
.13 


.35 
.12 


. 38 
. 33 
. 08 


. 20 
.14 
-01 
. 20 
. 34 
.13 
.24 
-51 
-19 
.20 
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count for such a large part of the intercorrela- 
tions of the traits on the original blank, it was 
deemed justifiable to lump all the trait ratings 

on the third rating without respect to specific 
traits and compare that distribution with the place- 
ment in categories. Those results are given in 
Table XIX. It is interesting to note that only the 
top two points on the scale were used for those 
teachers placed in the highest category and that 
A is the most characteristic grade assigned. For 
the teachers placed in the next category, Next 
Highest 20%, three points on the scale were used 
and the most characteristic grade is B. Four 
points on the scale were used for the teachers 
placed in the middle category and though they al- 
so received proportionately more B’s than they 
did other marks, they received more C’s than 
did the teachers in the next highest category. 
There were too few teachers placed in the two 
bottom categories to be able to draw any real con- 
clusions, but it seems reasonable to expect that 
the downward trend of the mode and the increas- 
ing percentages of lower marks might continue. 

This increasing variance with lowering rank 
in the category is an interesting phenomenon to 
note. It would appear that if a teacher is good, 
she is about equally good in the opinion of her 
superintendent on all the traits rated. However, 
the converse of this is not true for some of the 
poorer teachers also received high scores on 
some traits but low scores on others. 

A summary of the correlations between the 
three types of ratings obtained at the same time 
is given in Table XX. These data have been pre- 
sented in parts of various preceding tables, but 
the relationships are clearer when the data are 
compiled into the one table. The successive de- 
crease in correlation is interesting to observe. 
Apparently the general category rating and the 
ratings on the Form 6A blank represent much 
more nearly the same thing than do either of the 
other two combinations of instruments. The rat- 
ings on the paired comparison instrument and the 
general category rating, on the other hand, seem 
to represent measurements of something quite 
different. The very difference in the thing asked 
for, the ranking within the individual on the one 
hand and a quantitative indication of general merit 
on the other, may be the influencing factor. This 
and other possible explanations for the array of 
correlations have been discussed at more lenth 
earlier. This table may serve merely to point 
up the relationships between the three instruments 
and to indicate the amount of agreement we might 
expect to obtain through the administering of any 
two of them. 


Factor Analyses 


As a second approach to studying rating 
schemes or systems factorial analysis was used. 
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After an examination of the matrix of intercorrel- 
ations of the first ratings for the original 220 tea- 
chers in this study, a general factor was extrac- 
ted. The intercorrelations are given below the 
diagonal in Table XXI and the residuals after the 
general factor had been removed are shown above 
the diagonal. The trait names have been omitted 
in this and following tables and variable numbers 
substituted. In all tables dealing with analyses 
of ratings on the Form 6A Blank the numbers and 
corresponding trait names are as follows: 


. Cooperation and Loyalty 
Knowledge of Subject Matter 
. Courtesy and Friendliness 

. Interest in School Activities 
Discipline 

. Emotional Poise 

. General Culture 

. Health and Vitality 

. Personal Appearance 

. Resourcefulness 

. Response to Criticism 

. Speech 


—_ 
Ne owes Ous. wn 


The loadings on the general factor are given in 

Table XXII. An inspection of the residuals indi- 
cates that the general factor accounts for the in- 
tercorrelations of these trait ratings fairly well. 


TABLE XXIl 


CORRELATIONS OF THE TRAITS WITH THE 
GENERAL FACTOR, FORM 6A BLANK 
(N = 220) 





Factor Loading 


71 
. 66 
. 68 
. 76 
.74 
. 78 
.79 
. 63 
. 67 
10 . 81 
11 . 76 
12 . 69 


Trait Number 





COHN Ov Lhwnre 





However, when the intercorrelations of the sec- 
ond ratings for the one hundred twenty-three tea- 
chers followed up in 1949 were factored (see Ta- 
bles XXXI, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV), it was found 
that a generai factor would not account for them. 
Therefore it was decided to re-examine the first 
ratings for this Group (B) and for the ninety-seven 
(Group A) who had not been followed up, the ma- 
jority of them having quit teaching. The inter- 
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TABLE XXIV 


CENTROID MATRIX* FORM 6A BLANK 


FIRST RATING, GROUP B 
(N = 123) 





I II 


657 -275 
730 278 
639 -358 
753 -222 
686 325 
741 255 
775 226 
554 -182 
565 -082 
10 796 145 
11 714 -380 
12 666 270 





CoOnouhR WN 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 


correlations between the trait ratings on the first 
rating for the Group B teachers were computed 
and are given below the diagonal in Table XXIII. 
Thurstone’s complete Centroid Method (39:161- 
170) was used to factor the correlations and the 
residuals after three centroids had been removed 
are given in the upper triangle in Table XXIV. 
The centroids were extended, the plot was made, 
and a rotation 5 was made from the extended vec- 
tors (39:225-230). In addition, radial rotations 
were made in an attempt to obtain simple struc- 
ture (39:194-205). The transformation matrix 
(A) is given in Table XXV. The simple axis struc- 
ture values ( Vmatrix) are given in Table XXVI, 
with the intercorrelations of the related primary 
factors (@) being given at the bottom of this same 
table. 


TABLE XXV 


TRANSFORMATION MATRIX, FORM 6A BLANK, 
FIRST RATING, GROUP B 
(N = 123) 





A B Cc 
I . 2865 . 3345 . 2601 





Ul -. 6800 . 9273 . 3452 
I -. 6750 - 1680 . 9018 





Cooperation and Loyalty, Courtesy and Friend- 
liness, Interest in School Activities, and Response 
to Criticism all have relatively high correlations 
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with Factor A. All these traits may be thought 
of as exppessing the teacher’s attitude toward the 
school and administrat on, her Professional 
Mindedness, so to speak. With high correlations 
on Factor B are Knowledge of Subject Matter, 
Discipline, Emotional Poise, General Culture, 
Resourcefulness, and Speech. These seem tode- 
scribe more the teacher’s behavior within the 
classroom and this factor has been identified as 
Technical Competencies. The two traits with the 
largest correlations with Factor C are Healthand 
Vitality and Personal Appearance. This factor 
has been interpreted as Physical Attributes. 

The intercorrelations between the trait ratings 
for the ninety-seven teachers (Group A) who were 
not rerated in 1949 are given below the diagonal 
in Table XXVII. These correlations were factor- 
ed by the same procedure used for the ratings of 
the Group B teachers and three centroids were 
removed. The final residuals are given in the 
upper triangle in Table XXVII. The centroids 
given in Table XXVIII were extended, the plot 
was made, and the centroids rotated according 
to Thurstone’s procedure. The transformation 
matrix (A) is given in Table XXIX, the simple axis 
structure values (the Vmatrix) and the intercor- 
relations of the related primary factors (Q) are 
given in Table XXX. 


TABLE XXVI 


STRUCTURE VALUES*, FORM 6A BLANK, 
FIRST RATING, GROUP B 
(N = 123) 








A B 


62 03 
09 
59 -08 
39 
08 56 
00 47 

-06 44 
03 

-03 05 
22 42 
56 

-08 45 





- 
ovat ou wne 


_ 
Noe 





A 100 
B 61 100 
Cc 55 59 100 





*Decimal points have been omitted. 
The intercorrelations of the related 
primary fac tors have been given in 
the bottom three rows. 





5. The rotetions for all the factor anelyses in this study were made by Dr. Dorothy 
Knoell, Associate in Research, University of Wisconsin. 
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The factors obtained for these ratings bear 
some similarity to the factors obtained for the 
Group B teachers, and in some respects theyare 
different. The Y factor seems to be very similar 
to the previous A factor with the exception that 
Resourcefulness has no significant correlation 
with Y, whereas it did have a correlation of . 22 
with A. The other factors are more difficult to 
interpret. On the Z factor appear some of the 
traits previously included on Technical Compe- 
tencies, but Knowledge of Subject Matter and 
Speech are now correlated with the X factor with 
Health and Personal Appearance. Though the dif- 
ferences are not distinct, there is some indica- 
tion that perhaps these two groups of teachers do 
come from different populations as far as the 
structure patterns of their ratings are concerned. 


TABLE XXVIII 
CENTROID MATRIX*, FORM 6A BLANK, 


FIRST RATING, GROUP A 
(N = 97) 





I II 


775 313 
641 -223 
723 324 
755 277 
789 135 
802 134 
802 -088 
706 -357 
768 -321 
- 818 -140 
814 220 
713 -291 





1 
2 
3 
4 
s) 
6 
7 
8 
9 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 
TABLE XxIX 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX, FORM 6A 


BLANK, FIRST RATING, GROUP A 
(N = 97) 





x Y Zz 





I . 2981 . 3179 . 3043 


0 -. 8769 . 1224 . 0570 


Il . 3771 . 6141 -. 9509 





The intercorrelations between the second rat- 
ings for Group B teachers were computed (Table 
XXXI) and factored by the same procedures as had 
been employed previously. The solution for these 
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ratings is given in Tables XXXII, XXXIII, and 
XXXIV. Again, Factor F seems to be rather 
clearly the Professional Mindedness identified in 
Factor A and Factor Y of preceding solutions. 
Factor E bears considerable similarity to Factor 
B but appears to be much more a general factor 
with eight of the twelve traits having substantial 
correlations with it. The more or less profes- 
sional abilities such as her knowledge of subject 
matter and her resourcefulness seem to be com- 
bined with her personal qualities such as health, 
appearance, culture, and poise. ‘Since these per- 
sonal qualities do have some effect upon her total 
value as a professional person; this factor may 
be regarded as the general professional quality, 
technical, physical, and emotional, of the teach- 
er. 


TABLE XXX 


SIMPLE AXIS STRUCTURE VALUES* 
FORM 6A BLANK, FIRST RATING, 
GROUP A 
(N = 97) 





x Y 


06 
45 14 
-03 53 
03 52 
-01 14 
02 18 
29 14 
59 10 
50 00 
30 04 
09 48 
44 -03 





— 
owewon ous. wWne 


_ 
nue 





xX 100 
Y 53 100 
Z 53 60 100 





* The intercorrelations of the related 
primary axes have been added in the 
final three rows. Decimal points 
have been omitted. 


There seenis to be really no logical explana- 
tion for the combination of traits which correlate 
with Factor D. This factor seems to be very 
similar to Factor E with its emotional aspect re- 
moved. The teacher’s emotional make-up may 
be thought of quite reasonably in terms of her re- 
sponse to criticism, her poise, her health, and 
her disciplinary abilities. This emotional side 


seems to be no part of Factor D. Aside from that, 


Factor D seems to be a combination of technical 
competencies, such as knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and speech, and personal characteristics such 
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as appearance and general culture. 

The intercorrelations of the ratings for the 
sixty-one teachers obtained in 1950 were computed 
and factored as had been done previously, withthe 
exception that the general category rating obtain- 
ed at the same time was included as an additional 
variable, number 16. The intercorrelations of 
these ratings and the solution are given in Tables 
XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, and XXXVIII. Factor H 
seems to be quite definitely some sort of a gen- 
eral professional factor in this case, for ten out 
of the twelve items bear substantial correlations 
with it. The previously identified Professional 
Mindedness and Professional Competencies fac- 
tors apparently have been merged in this general 


TABLE XXxIl 


CENTROID MATRIX*, FORM 6A BLANK, 
SECOND RATING, GROUP B 
(N = 123) 








I II 





Ri 

597 -512 
655 245 
673 -269 
662 -314 
575 347 
702 272 
827 205 
546 087 
591 102 
704 317 
721 -367 
724 -112 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 
TABLE XXXII 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX, FORM 6A 


BLANK, SECOND RATING, GROUP B 
(N = 123) 








D E F 





I . 3025 . 4652 . 4187 


Ul . 1229 . 6645 ~. 8722 


Ill ~. 9452 . 5848 . 2529 





factor. A similarity to the Physical Attribute 
Factor is seen in Factor J, but the sizeable cor- 
relation of Resourcefulness with it is unexplain- 
able. Factor G, in this instance, seems to be 
the personal impression the teacher makes—her 
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courteousness, poise, culture, appearance, and 
speech—apart from the professional aspects of 
these same traits. These same traits also have 
correlations with the Factor H which has been 
identified as a general professional impression, 
but their correlations with Factor G seem to in- 
dicate that this factor is the personal side of the 
teacher as it is separated from her professional 
side. 


TABLE XXXIV 


SIMPLE AXIS STRUCTURE VALUES*, 
FORM 6A BLANK, SECOND RATING, 
GROUP B 
(N = 123) 





D E 


00 01 
49 31 
12 16 
31 01 
00 
-01 67 
43 43 
04 40 
35 24 
29 51 
00 20 
40 14 





CoOHOULWNe 





100 
40 100 
33 34 100 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 
Intercorrelations between the re- 
lated primary axes have been added 
in the final three rows. 


The intercorrelations of the trait scores re- 
ceived on the paired-comparison instrument plus 
the general category rating were computed andare 
given in the lower triangle in Table XXXIX. In 
the succeeding tables the variable numbers signi- 
fy the traits as follows: 


. Cooperation 

Knowledge of Subject Matter 
. Courtesy 

. Interest in School Activities 
. Discipline 

. Emotional Poise 

. General Culture 

. Health 

. Personal Appearance 

. Resourcefulness 

. Response to Criticism 

. Speech 

. Loyalty 
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14. Friendliness 
15. Vitality 
16. General Category 


The correlations between variable 8 (Health) and 
variable 15 (Vitality) was found to be +. 735 aval- 
ue considerably larger than the correlations of 
either of those traits with any of the other traits. 
It was decided, therefore, to omit Variable 15 
from the intercorrelation matrix since the two 
traits seemed to measure the same thing to such 
a great extent and their correlation probably 
would add another factor, a doublet made up of 
the two traits, to the final solution. “+ 


TABLE XXXVI 


CENTROID MATRIX*, FORM 6A BLANK 
THIRD RATING, GROUP C 
(N = 61) 








I II Ill 


802 140 250 
784 093 151 
773 -120 147 
848 089 096 
699 162 094 
785 -088 169 
645 ~444 081 
360 222 -351 
663 -255 ~288 
10 836 127 -173 
11 857 067 047 
12 752 -204 -103 
16 820 214 -119 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





The sums of some of the columns of the inter- 
correlation matrix were negative, and variables 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, and 14 had to be reflected be- 
fore the matrix could be factored by the centroid 
method. This did not yield an all positive matrix, 
but did give positive sums for all columns. This 
reflection of the seven variables meant seven neg- 
ative values on the first centroid. 

The correlation matrix was factored by the 
centroid method previously used, the six cen- 
troids were extended, and the plots were made. 

A direct rotation (20) was made by taking the cen- 
troid values of variables 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, and 16 
as direction numbers, normalizing them to se- 
cure the T matrix. It was decided to keep vari- 
able 16 as the general factor and to set variables 
2, 4, 6, 8, and 11 orthogonal to it. New direc- 
tion cosines were computed for these five vari- 
ables and the V matrix (Table XLII) was then ob- 
tained by post-multiplying the centroid matrix 
(Table XL) by TQ~1, normalized, (the A matrix, 





TABLE XXXVII 


TRANSFORMATION MATRIX, FORM 6A 
BLANK, THIRD RATING, GROUPC 
(N = 61) 














TABLE XXXVIII 


SIMPLE AXIS STRUCTURE VALUES*, 
FORM 6A BLANK, THIRD RATING, 
GROUP C 
(N = 61) 





G H 





-01 64 
06 54 
44 
10 52 
-01 48 
22 48 
54 20 
-01 
49 00 
14 33 
14 48 
41 20 
04 39 


_ 
oVeoaon oun WHR 


ee 
ane 





G 100 
H 48 100 
J 12 50 100 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 
Intercorrelations of the related 
primary axes have been added in the 
final three rows. 


Table XLI) where @ = T'T, (Table XLII). Add- 
itional radial rotations did not result in a matrix 
where all entries were either positive or zero, 
which is usually the desired solution. The ob- 
tained matrix (Table XLII) is a good one in that 
nearly half of the entries in each column are 
zero, with the exception of the G, column. How- 
ever, since the obtained V matrix does contain 

a large number of negative entries it is difficult 
if not impossible, to interpret. It may be of 
some interest to note that the G, column is very 
similar to the 16 column in the original correla- 
tion matrix. 
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TABLE XL 


CENTROID MATRIX*, PAIRED-COMPARISON 
RATING SCALE TABLE XLI 


(N = 61) 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX* PAIRED- 

COMPARISON RATING SCALE 

I Il um itv Vv VI (N = 61) 


537 433 349 151 216 -060 
281 -519 110 -200 231 214 K L M N oO 


-459 268 342 -078 047° 118 
131 224-543 «-202«««283-276 I 1326 -2225 -0201 -3098 4749 


343-252 431 214 -129 -094 
-052 -239 -106 -144 -223 056 Il 1851 2765 -4706 3789 1216 
259-114 205 -053 036 220 

-369 -185 -389 608 380 -283 Il -2136 -5478 -4591 2283 -3887 


-521 138 094 -118 -126 -238 


407 435 -120 049 -233 152 
528-418 243 «4-051 «-088 +«-150 V 5067-4420 --7463 «1314-2232 


328 359 267 364 -105 105 . 
-190 668 -141 -388 108 108 VI 8017 2338 -0978 3679 5781 


16 694 -090 049 + -400 047 =-180 























* Decimal points have been omitted. 


*Decimal points have been omitted. 
TABLE XLII 
SIMPLE AXIS STRUCTURE VALUES*, PAIRED- 


COMPARISON RATING SCALE 
(N = 61) 





K M N oO 


-53 -03 16 
41 00 00 00 
-06 08 -32 43 
00 48 00 00 00 
01 04 
00 00 33 00 00 
14 01 21 
00 00 00 00 
-36 06 02 22 
24 -06 44 34 
00 00 00 00 46 
21 18 03 
-07 35 
04 56 58 
00 00 00 00 00 
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100 
-44 100 
34 =87 100 
-09 -51 24 100 
-61 14 -26 34 
00 00 00 00 100 





* Decimal points have been omitted. 
The intercorrelations of the related primary 
factors have been added in the six final rows. 
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SECTION IV 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
Review of the Plan of the Study 


This study proposed to investigate the ratings 
given by their superintendents to selected Iowa 
State Teachers College graduates from two points 
of view: 


1. What do these ratings tell about 
these Iowa State Teachers College 
graduates? 


. What do they suggest regarding 
rating schemes or systems? 


The initial ratings given to a group of teach- 
ers who left teaching before a second rating could 
be secured were compared with the initial ratings 
for a group who remained longer in teaching. 
Comparisons were made of means and factor 
Structures of traits. First and second ratings 
for the same teachers were compared with re- 
spect to whether the raters changed.or remained 
the same and with respect to time lapse between 
ratings. Factor patterns of the first and second 
ratings for the total group irrespective of time 
or rater were compared. First, second, and 
third ratings for the group followed up a third 
time were analyzed and the factor pattern of the 
third rating compared with the previously obtain- 
ed patterns. As a second part of the analysis, 
three simultaneous ratings on different instru- 
ments were analyzed. The three types of ratings 
obtained were: (1) trait ratings on a five-point 
scale, (2) rank orders of traits on a paired-com- 
parison instrument, and (3) a general category 
rating. 


Summary of the Findings 





The conclusions reached from this investiga- 
tion relative to the lowa State Teachers College 
graduates studied may be stated as follows: 


1. In general, the teachers studied were consid- 
ered acceptable by their superintendents, only 
4 percent (9 out of 220) being given an over- 
all below average initial rating and 3 percent 
(2 out of 61) being given an over-all below av- 
erage third rating. 


. The teachers who dropped out of teaching be- 
fore the second rating received lower initial 
mean ratings on every trait than the teachers 
who remained longer in teaching. The traits 
in which the differences most favored the tea- 
chers who remained longer in the teaching pro- 
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fession were Interest in School Activities, 
Courtesy and Friendliness, and Discipline. 


. Discipline was the only trait upon which the 
teachers, for whom three ratings were se- 
cured, showed a gain with each successive 
rating. As a group these teachers’ greatest 
weakness in the first year of teaching was 
Discipline. However, both the absolute value 
of the mean of the ratings on this trait andthe 
rank of the mean on this trait increased with 
each successive rating. 


. Among the lowest means at all three rating 
periods were those for Knowledge of Subject 
Matter, General Culture, Resourcefulness, 
and Speech. 


. The means for the two items, Cooperation and 
Loyalty, and Courtesy and Friendliness, were 
the highest at each of the three rating times. 


The conclusions reached from this investiga- 
tion relative to the rating systems or schemes 


| employed were as follows: 


1. A general factor did not account for the inter- 
correlations of the ratings on either instru- 
ment used. When the same instrument was 
employed the same number of factors, namely, 
three, was needed to account for the intercor- 
relations. None of the factors appeared to be 
consistent in all three rotated solutions. 


. A greater number of factors, namely, six, 
was needed to account for the intercorrelations 
of the same traits on the paired-comparison 
instrument than was needed to account for the 
intercorrelations of the ratings on the five- 
point scale. 


. Correlations between successive trait ratings 
of the same persons were all different from 
zero at the one percent level, trait by trait, 
when the raters were the same and nominally 
equal to zero when the raters changed. 


. The trait ratings on the five-point scale and 
on the paired-comparison instrument were all 
positively correlated, pair by pair, with nine 
out of the twelve correlations being significant- 
ly different from zero. However, the correl- 
ations are probably lower than their reliabil- 
ities; if so, each is measuring something spec- 
ific in addition to the variance they have in 
common. 


. The high correlations between the trait ratings 
on the five-point scale and the general category 
rating seem to indicate that the individual trait 
ratings actually are adding very little to our 
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knowiedge about the teachers as a group which 

a general category rating could not supply. 

This does not mean that individual trait rat- 
ings may not be desired for diagnostic purposes, 
but for indications of general merit one gen- 
eral rating may suffice. 


. The high correlations between Resourcefulness 
as marked on the paired-comparison instru- 
ment and the general category rating and be- 
tween the paired-comparison rating of Know- 
ledge of Subject Matter and the general cate- 
gory rating seem to indicate that these traits 
are more characteristic of the good teachers, 
or perhaps, more important in the minds of 
the superintendents, than such traits as Health 
and Courtesy which have high negative correl- 
ations with the general category rating. 


. The trait ratings on Health had the least re- 
lationship to general all-around merit. This 
low correlation probably can be attributed to 
the lack of variance of the trait ratings on this 
item since all the ratings on this trait were 
generally high. 


Implications of the Findings 





The findings of this research may have impli- 
cations for Iowa State Teachers College both as 
curriculum revisions are contemplated and as 
ratings are interpreted for future placements of 
their teachers. Though the averages on none of 
the ratings are actually low enough to causealarm, 
the lower mean ratings on such traits as Know- 
ledge of Subject Matter and Speech may have some 
direct bearing on curriculum planning for the 
future teachers. Some further information, how- 
ever, would be needed from the superintendents 
before specific recommendations for curriculum 
revisions could be made. For example, since 
these are elementary teachers, it would be nec- 
essary to know whether the superintendent in rat 
ing the teacher on Knowledge of Subject Matter 
gives the rating on the basis of her knowledge of 
the actual elementary subjects she is teaching or 
whether this rating represents his estimate of 
her knowledge of method of presenting subject 
matter and of child psychology. Also, each tea- 
cher, before she may graduate from Iowa State 
Teachers College and be certified to teach, must 
take certain required work in speech and pass a 
speech check before a board of specialists. There- 
fore, it would be helpful to know what the super- 
intendents are rating when they rate this item be- 
fore revisions of the program were carried out. 

The fact that the mean of the initial rating on 
Discipline was lower than the mean for any other 
trait but that it rose with each successive rating 
may have significance in the interpretation of the 
ratings which come to the Placement Bureau at 





the end of each teacher's first year of teacning. 

A low rating on this trait at the end of her first 
year may not be as indicative of her future poten- 
tialities as a low rating on Resourcefulness whica 
had a low mean on the initial ratings, increased 
very little with successive ratings, and which had 
the highest correlation with the general category 
rating at the third rating. 

The findings of this research might also be 
useful in setting up equations for the prediction 
of future success of lowa State Teachers College 
candidates. Though the correlations with a gen- 
eral category rating were high, the matrix of in- 
tercorrelations was not of rank one. This fact 
that a general factor does not account for tne in- 
tercorrelations of the trait ratings indicates that 
a single average of the trait ratings is perhaps 
an incomplete summary of the data. Teaching 
success may be more accurately expressed in 
terms of several different factors. These fac- 
tors need to be identified more clearly and per- 
haps separate predictions should be made for 
each of the several factors. 

Though the paired-comparison instrument isa 
quite cumbersome instrument to use, it may have 
some possibilities for securing future ratings on 
Iowa State Teachers College teachers. The in- 
strument might be shortened some by leaving out 
a few of the items which are not particularly de- 
scriptive of either good or poor teachers and all 
of the items perhaps need not be scored. The 
scoring of only those items which are most char- 
acteristic of good teachers and least character- 
istic of good teachers might give more actual in- 
formation about the teacher tnan the trait ratings 
on the five-point scale which are more highly 
saturated with a general factor. 

The findings of this study may have some im- 
plications both for the improvement of rating 
scales in general and for the one in use at Iowa 
State Teachers College in particular. Courtesy 
and Friendliness often are found as one combined 
item on rating scales as also are Cooperation 
and Loyalty. This research would seem to indi- 
cate that though these pairs do measure some- 
thing in common they also possess enough spec - 
ificity that perhaps they should be separated on 
the scales. On the other hand, the item Health, 
with consistently high ratings and low variance, 
is not functioning and could be dropped from the 
scale with little loss in information concerning 
the teachers. 

Since, in every instance in this study, fewer 
factors than the number of traits were needed to 
account for the intercorrelations, the technique 
of factor analysis may lead to a refinement of 
rating scales and a reduction in the number of 
ratings asked for. Three, four, or even six rat- 
ings may be made to yield the same information 
formerly obtained from twelve or fifteen. The 
most important items on each of the several fac- 
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tors need to be more clearly identified and then 
ratings made in terms of them. 
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PERSONALITY AND TEACHING SUCCESS 


TOM ARTHUR LAMKE * 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


1.1 Introduction. A problem of paramount im- 
portance in teacher education is that of selecting 
from tne candidates for the teaching profession 
those who will later be successful as teachers. 

Much effort has been expended on the problem 
and its ramifications; a recently published anno- 
tated bibliography of studies of teacher compe- 
tence lists 1000 items published since 1890 (42).1 
One hundred and fifty-three of these, dealing 
specifically with the measurement and prediction 
of teaching success, have been summarized by 
Barr (9). 

It is clear from the literature in the field that 
a solution to the problem of predicting teaching 
success is intimately connected with the discov- 
ery of reasons why teachers succeed or fail. Be- 
ginning with early studies such as those by Bul- 
lesfield (25) and Littler (70), investigators have 
sought to determine reasons for success or fail- 
ure. On the basis of such investigations, Barr 
(13) lists 17 common causes of failure among 
teachers. The items include at least six relat- 
ing to personality: initiative, common sense, 
adaptability, singleness of purpose, sympathetic 
understanding, and personality. Butsch (31) in 
a summary of studies concerning the opinion of 
pupils relative to the traits desirable for success 
in teaching, found mentioned most frequently it- 
ems such as fairness, kindness, pleasantness 
and patience, items generally associated with 
personality. Witty (126) in two studies involving 
replies from some 47,000 pupils, found among 
the most frequently mentioned positive and neg- 
ative traits, items such as cooperative democrat- 
ic attitude, kindliness, or bad-tempered and in- 
tolerant, unfair, and the like. 

The evidence indicates that personality is an 
important variable affecting teaching success. 
This investigation is concerned with the relation- 
ship between the two. 


1.2 Statement of the Problem. In view of the 
presumed relation between personality and teach- 
ing success, this study seeks to answer two ques- 
tions: 








1. Are the personalities of good and poor 
teachers, as evaluated by Cattell’s 16 Personality 
Factor Test, characteristically different? 


2. Are the personalities of good and poor 
teachers, as evaluated by a paired comparison 
scale based on Cattell’s 20 surface traits, char- 
acteristically different? 


1.3 Significance of the Study. As a result of this 
study, relationships between personality and 
teaching success (both as defined here) will either 
be (a) Indicated, (b) Doubtful, or (c) Not Indicat- 
ed. 

In case (a) the techniques used here may be 
refined and used to help in the selection of pros- 
pective teachers. In case (b) further investiga- 
tion may be desirable. In case (c) it may be con- 
cluded that the definitions and techniques used in 
this study are unrewarding and some other ap- 
proach should be taken to the problem. 





SECTION II 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


1. Introduction. In this section we shall describe 
the subjects, the data-gathering devices, and the 
proposed analysis of the data. 


2. The Subjects. The group of subjects origin- 
ally chosen for this study were 146 individuals 
enrolled in two sections of Education 75, an un- 
dergraduate course in the Psychology of Learn- 
ing, at the University of Wisconsin. These sub- 
jects were seniors, to graduate in the spring of 
1950, and eligible for their first teaching posi- 
tions in the fall. Of this number, approximately 
40 graduated and secured their first teaching po- 
sitions in central and sourthern Wisconsin high 
schools. Complete data were obtained for 32, 
who constitute the group here studied. 

Percentile scores on the American Council 
Psychological Examination administered to most 
of the subjects as part of the procedure of admis- 
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sion to the University ranged from 29 to 100, with 
an average of 72. Undergraduate grade-point 
averages ranged from 1.13 to 2.7 (where the pas- 
sing grade of C = 1. 00 and the highest grade of 

A = 3.00), with an average for the group of 1. 81. 
It is thought that the group is representative of 
recent graduates in education at the University 

of Wisconsin. 


3. Data~Gathering Devices. 





3.11 The 16 PF-Test. Data for Cattell’s source 
personality traits were obtained by administering 
both forms of his 16 PF Test (Appendix 1).* The 
rationale back of the test has been given in Sec- 
tion II. The validity is logical. The split-half 
reliability of the test on a sample of 200 of the 
of the general population, corrected to the full 
number of items in the A and B forms, is report- 
ed in the test manual to be as follows for the var- 
ious factors: A, 0.84; B, 0.70; C, 0.71; E, 0.82; 
F, 0.85; G, 0.56; H, 0. 74; 1, 0.54; L, 0.55; M, 
0.72; N, 0.65; Q,, 0.50; Q2, 0.61; Q3, 0.53; Q,, 
0. 76. 

The test consists of a series of questions, 
each followed by possible responses of ‘‘Yes, ”’ 
‘?"', and ‘‘No.*’ Cattell recommends the forced 





choice response with the elimination of ‘‘?’’ un- 


der certain conditions. The recommendation was 
followed in this study. 

The subjects were allowed to take as much 
time as they needed to finish both forms of the 
test. The tests were administered to the subjects 
at their convenience in the spring of 1950. Ineach 
case the same directions were given to the sub- 
ject before the testing period began (Appendix 2). 


3.12 The Surface Traits. The rationale back of 
Cattell’s surface traits is described in the last 
section. As also described there, the traits 
were here divided into three groups, because 
certain traits were to be assessed by interview; 
certain, by a friend of the subject; and certain, 
by a supervisor or superior of the subject. The 
groups follow2 (trait numbers and fuller descrip- 
tions are found in reference 32): 





(1) Assessed by interview 
7. Sociability vs. Timidity, Hostility, 
Gloominess 
10. Liveliness, instability, verbal expres- 
siveness vs. Reserve, quiescence, 
naturalness 
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13. Aesthetic interests, thoughtfulness, con- 

structiveness vs. lack 

. Physical strength, endurance, courage 
vs. Physical inactivity, avoidance of 
danger 

. Curiousity, wide interests vs. limited 
interests 

. Hypochandriacal taciturn retroversion 
vs. Eloquence, interest in future 

. Inflecibility, wanitering, vs. Adaptable- 
ness, ease of settling down 


(2) Assessed by friend 

3. Balance, frankness, optimism vs. mel- 
ancholy, agitation 

6. Boldness, independence, toughness vs., 
Timidity, inhibition, sensitivity 

8. General emotionality, high-strungness, 
instability vs. Placidity, deliberateness, 
reserve 

9. Gratefulness, friendliness, idealism vs. 
Sadism, slanderousness, suspicious- 
ness 

11. Imaginative intuition, curiousity, care- 
lessness vs. Thrift, inflexible habit, 
smugness 

12. Bohemian, disorderly vs. persevering, 
pedantic 

15. Amourousness, playfulness vs. propri- 
ety 


(3) Assessed by a supervisor or superior 

1. Fineness of character vs. moral defect, 
non-persistence 

2. Realism, emotional integration vs. neu- 
roticism, evasion 

5. Egotism, assertion, stubbornness vs. 
Modesty, self-effacement, adaptability 

16. Alcoholism, rebelliousness, careless- 
ness vs. Piety, reverence, thrift 

19. Asceticism, eccentricity vs. comfort- 
loving conventionality 


The traits were identified by descriptive terms 
used by Cattell. In each group each trait was 
randomly paired with every other trait, and the 
rater marked that trait of the pair which in his 
judgment was most descriptive of the subject. A 
rating was required on each pair. 

Each subject was first interviewed. All sub- 
jects were told the purpose of the interview, each 
interview being prefaced with the same introduc- 
tory statement (Appendix 3). 

Each interview was conducted in an informal 
manner calculated to establish rapport with the 
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subject and to insure not only his cooperation in 
the interview but also in the testing program and 
future visitations. However, eacn interview was 
essentially standardized in that certain questions 
were asked in a given order (Appendix 4) to ob- 
tain a basis for assessing desired traits. The 
interview sheet was marked after the subject had 
been interviewed (Appendix 5). 

At the time of the interview the names and ad- 
dresses of a friend and of a supervisor or super- 
ior of the subject were obtained. Rating blanks 
were sent to them, together with an explanatory 
letter, directions (Appendix 6, 7) and a stamped 
return envelope. 


3.2 Teaching Effectiveness and Acceptability. 
Two criteria for teaching success were used in 
this study: expert opinion of a teaching perform- 
ance and acceptability of the teacher to his prin- 
cipal or superintendent. To obtain data, each 
subject was visited by two staff members of the 
University of Wisconsin in the late fall or winter 
of 1950, when the subject had been teaching for 
three months or more. 





3.21 Expert Opinion of a Teaching Performance. 
Each subject was observed for one or more per- 
iods of classroom teaching by two raters. These 
raters (staff members of the University of Wis- 
consin judged competent for the task) made inde- 
pendent ratings of that teacher’s effectiveness. 
As a guide for the observations to be made the 
Wisconsin Adaptation of the M-Blank was used 
(Appendix 8), although only the final judgment 
provided for on the Blank was actually recorded. 
Prior to the program of visitation the raters met 
and agreed upon the procedure to be followed in 
making the ratings; this was probably reflected 
in the reliability of the two independent ratings, 
which, for the subjects in this study, was .77. 

A third expert opinion was obtained from the 
teacher’s supervisor or principal, again on the 
Wisconsin Adaptation of the M-Blank. These 
ratings were generally higher than the ratings 
assigned by the visiting observers. The correl- 
ation of the average of the observers’ ratings 
with the principals’ M-Blank ratings was . 61. 





3.22 Acceptability. A second criterion of suc- 
cess was the acceptability of the teacher to the 
principal or superintendent. The development 
of the criterion has already been discussed in 
the last section. 

After observing the teacher in the classroom, 
the visitors spent some time talking to the em- 
ploying official who was responsible for retain- 
ing or promoting the teacher. Every effort was 
made to establish rapport before the standard- 
ized portion of the interview was begun. In each 
case, after empathy appeared between the school 
official and the visitor, the following previously 
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memorized questions were asked: 


a. How do you like this teacher? 

b. Does she get along well with the students ? 

¢. Do the parents feel the same way as the 
pupils do about the teacher? 
Is the teacher happy here? Does she have 
friends on the faculty, in tne community, 
and tne like? 
Does tne teacher have any particular weak- 
nesses or strengths? 
In terms of beginning teachers with wnom 
you have worked in the past, and in tne 
light of our discussion as a whole, would 
you consider this teacher as among tne 
best, above average, average, below av- 
erage, or failing as a teacher? 


In this way the school official was led to con- 
sider most phases of the teacher’s relationship 
to her job, the school, the pupils, and the com- 
munity, before he was asked for his ratings. 


4. Analysis of the Data. The hypothesis to be 
tested is that individuals for whom a series of 
measurements is available can be classified into 
two groups on the basis of those measurements. 
One traditional approach is to compute the signif- 
icance of the difference between the means of 
groups, taking each character separately. This 
method is inefficient in that it does not make pos- 
sible the evaluation of the relative amount of in- 
formation for differentiation provided by the sev- 
eral measurements; neither does it combine the 
information taking into account the intercorrela- 
tions, if they exist, between the characters dealt 
with (61). 

For this study, two methods were chosen to 
analyze the data, since they provide independent 
tests of the hypothesis, and, to some extent, com- 
plement each other: the use of Fisher’s discrim- 
inant function, and factor analysis. 


4.1 The Discriminant Function: Introductory 


Statement. The discriminant function may be 
used to test the hypothesis that a given set of ob- 
jects may be divided into two groups on the bas- 
is of a series of measurements for each object. 

Difficulty arises when the two as yet hypothet- 
ieal groups are seen to be fairly similar with re- 
spect to all the measurements. In such case, we 
may be unable to classify the objects on the basis 
of any one measurement because of the overlap 
in the distributions of this measurement for the 
two postulated groups. 

But it still may be possible to weight and com- 
bine the measurements to produce, for each ob- 
ject, a kind of index number the distribution of 
which has no overlap for the two groups. To dis- 
criminate between the groups, we would then find 
a critical value of the index number such that any 
object whose index value fell below the critical 
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value would be classified as belonging to one 
group; otherwise, to the other group. 

The immediate problem is, then, to discover 
that function of the measurements providing an 
index number which best discriminates between 
the groups. The problem was solved by Fisher, 
and his procedures may be used to obtain the 
function. 

Having obtained the function, we must still in- 
quire whether it supports our hypothesis of two 
groups. We may obtain two clearly differentiated 
groups by using the index numbers we have estab- 
lished, and so support the original hypothesis. 
But it may happen that even this function waich 
discriminates best between the as yet hypothet- 
ical groups does not in reality provide two essen- 
tially non-overlapping distributions for the index 
numbers of the objects in each group. We would 
then conclude that the hypothesis of two groups 
is not substantiated. 


4. 11 Intuitive Approach to the Discriminant Func- 
tion. To illustrate the concept further for those 
who have had no technical contact with the dis- 
criminant function, let us consider a set of ob- 
jects each of which has only two measurements 
associated with it. We wish, if possible, to di- 
vide the objects into two groups on the basis of 
the measurements. 

We intend to weight and combine the measure- 
ments to produce an index number for each ob- 
ject. For simplicity we restrict ourselves toa 
linear combination of the measurements. We 
seek, then, a relationship of the kind 





(1) Zz = A. xj + A2Vi 


where zj is the desired index number and A, and 
dz are weights for the measurements xj and yj. 
We must determine the A’s by means of some 
criterion that will enable the zj to serve as an in- 
dex for differentiating the members of the two 
groups. 

Geometrically, it will be recognized that equa- 
tion (1) represents a plane in three dimensions 
passing through the origin; this illustration is 
taken from Hoel (56). 

The indices zj are then distances to the dis- 
criminating plane from the x-y plane, and are 
functions of (xj, yj). 

If the sets of points on the x-y plane corres- 
ponding to the values (xj, yj) can be separated in- 
to two groups by means of a plane through the or- 
igin, it is clear that the values of zj correspond- 
ing to the two groups will assume increasingly 
divergent positive and negative values as the dis- 
criminating plane approaches perpendicularity 
to the x-y plane. This is desirable in itself, for 
we want the index numbers for the two groups to 
be clearly separated. 














At the same time, as the discriminating plane 
approaches perpendicularity, the variations of 
zj within a group become increasingly larger for 
both groups. Consequently the increase in the 
separation of the values of zj for the two groups 
occurs at the expense of an increase in the sep- 


| aration of the values of 2; within each group. 


This is undesirable as will appear. 

Graphically, the situation is this; ideally, we 
wish the index numbers 2; to be distributed some- 
what as follows: 


No. 
Items 





Figure 4.112 


By moving the discriminating plane towards 
or away from perpendicularity with the x-y plane, 
the means of the z; for the two groups separate. 
But the standard deviations for the zj also in- 
crease. When the plane is nearly horizontal, we 
may have for the distributions of the zj for the 
two groups something like this: 


, ae 


Figure 4. 113 
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It is impossible to distinguish between the two 
groups in the area of overlap. 

When the plane is nearly vertical, the means 
are widely separated, but the standard deviations 
have also increased so that the distributions of 
the zj resemble: 


fe 


Figure 4. 114 











Again we have an objectionable area of overlap. 
What we have gained by separating the means, 
we have lost because of the increase in standard 
deviations. 

But there is an intermediate position of the 
discriminating plane that will provide the max- 
imum discrimination, or minimum overlap, with 
the widest possible separation of the means con- 
sistent with minimum standard deviations. 

Since we are necessarily interested in both 
the means and standard deviations for the two 
groups of zj, we may consider the ratio 


difference in means of groups 
standard deviation within groups 





We notice that for a good discrimination be- 
tween the two groups, the fraction must take one 
of its largest possible values, since ideally the 
numerator would be large and the denominator 
small. 

As the discriminating plane moves from ver- 
tical to horizontal the ratio changes in value. It 
may be intuitively evident that the most discrim- 
inating position of the plane will be that for which 
the fraction above is the largest. We are thus 
led to discover the conditions under which the 
ratio is a maximum. Having discovered them, 
we are able to fix the location of the discrimin- 
ating plane. 

Having obtained the most discriminating pos- 
ition of the plane, we may find the distances to 
it from the points on the x-y plane. We thencon- 
sider the distributions of the distances, or the zi, 
for the two groups. We must then ask in sampling 
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studies whether the two distributions are suffic- 
iently different so that it is unlikely the differ- 
ences could have occurred by chance. Finally, 
if this is the case, we examine the distributions 
to see how useful they are, for it may happen 
that they are significantly different, but yet pos- 
sess large areas of overlap which makes class- 
ification of objects uncertain. 

The reasoning above may be generalized to 
include more than two measurements, although 
hyperspace makes visualization of the problem 
difficult. 


4.12 Mathematical Development of the Discrin:- 
inant Function. Suppose we have p obervations 
X,...Xp on each of one group of N, individuals, 
and the same on each of another group of Nz in- 
dividuals. We require to find some measure- 
ment depending on the p observations wnich will 
enable us to assign subsequently drawn members 
correctly to their unknown parent populations 
(postulated as those corresponding to either N, 
or N2) with the greatest assurance of success. 

For this purpose we shall find p quantities 
X\,---Azg, and from them and the observations 
Xj, obtain index numbers 2j related linearly to 
the variates by 





2j = DAjXj. 


The index numbers are to provide the required 
information, within the limitations of the data. 

The particular statistic for the solution to this 
problem was developed by Fisher (44). 

The criterion on which we shall rely is that 
the \’s must be chosen to maximize the ratio of 
the difference between the group means to the 
standard deviation within the two classes. Such 
a linear function will distinguish better than any 
other linear function between the specified groups 
on whom common measurements are available 
(61). 

Let the difference in the means of the meas- 
urements Xj for the two groups be dj. Then the 
differences between the means of z for the two 
specific groups is 


z-2=D=ZEAjdj(i=1....p)9 





3. For let: 
Z, = mean index number for group k (k = 1, 2) 


Zjk = index number for the jth person in group 


k (j = 1...N,; k = 1,2) 


Xjjk = ith measurement for the jth person in group 


k (i= 1...p; j= 1...Nq; k = 1,2) 
Then 
Zj, =A, Xj, +--+ AK +--+ ApXpj 
ji i“aji i“ijs pj: 
Zj2 =A, Xi j2 +... - + AyXij2 +.. - + ApXpjz 


footnote continued 
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Let Sj (h, i = 1... p) be the sums of squares or 
products from the specific means within groups. 
Then the variance of z within groups is propor- 
tional to 


4 


Sz=ZEAnA; Spi (hhi= 1...) 
1 


The particular function wnich discriminates 
best for the two groups will be the one for which 
the ratio D?/S is greatest, by variation of the p 
coefficients A,... Ap: Therefore we must seek 
a solution for eachaA: 


9 (D*).9 
AS 
This reduces to 
BD, (2s 2 -pS)-0 


and consequently 1 oS. S oD 
2 0A D GA 

Evidently S/D is a factor common to the p un- 
known A’s. Therefore the coefficients required 


are proportional to the solutions of the equations 


A, +--+ SppAp = dp 
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Or we may write, in matrix notation, 


Sh=d 














It can be shown (61) that an estimate of ‘‘with- 
in groups’’ variance is provided by D with N, + 
N, - p- 1 degrees of freedom. An estimate of 
‘*‘between groups’’ variance is provided by 


N, N2 D2 
N,+N, 


with p degrees of freedom. 





footnote 3 continued... . 


And 
Z,= UZji MEX ji NjEXijr 
i NS ei 
N, N, 


Z. = UZj2 Ai DXi je AjEXije 
; ae (ee 2 eed ee 
N2 N2 N2 


; ; 


Z,-Z2 =, EX ja =X j2 Aj PXiji 
} a ee, 
N, N2 : N, 


Ap>X pj: 
+ ] 
N, 


APXpje 
| 
Nz 


UXija 
) 
Na 





= A,d, +...+ Ajdj +...+ Apdp 


4. For, using the notation of the preceding footnote, the variance of z within groups is proportional 


to (Zjq - Zq)? (j = 1...Ny; k = 1,2). 
Now Zjk = AX jk a » ;Xijk cae ApXpjk 
2 = U2jq A EXi jk Ai>Xijx 


; ae = , ; ee 


Nx Nx Nx 





Ap’ Xpjk 
¢ Sees 


Nx footnote 4 continued 
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Applying the F-test, 


F=N,+N2,-p-1 N,N, D 
b N,+N2 , 


It is also interesting to note that Wald has pro- 
vided a practical method for assigning a new in- 
dividual to one of the two groups with the least 
risk of the two kinds of error when N, and Nz 
are sufficiently large (61, 118). 


4.13 Assumptions Involved in the Use of the Dis- 
criminant Function: Its Interpretation. The dis- 
criminant function may be viewed simply as a 
mathematical procedure for routinely assigning 
index numbers to new subjects presumably be- 
longing to one of two groups, in order to deter- 
mine to which group the new subject should be 
assigned. The basis for assigning the index num- 
bers to new subjects has been derived from the 
characteristics of two known groups, usually or- 
ig.nally separated by means of collateral infor- 
mation not available in the case of new subjects. 
In such case, no sampling assumptions need be 
made and the procedure stands or falls on the 
basis of its utility. 

If, as was done in this study, ‘‘good’’ and 
‘‘poor’’ groups are selected for analysis, the pres- 
ence of an ‘‘average’’ group may be implied. The 
assumption is then that the most discriminating 
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discriminant function can be obtained from the 
extreme groups, and that ‘‘average’’ subjects 
will be found to lie on a continuum between the 
‘‘good’’ and ‘‘poor’’ groups. 

The significance of the difference between the 
two distributions obtained by means of the dis- 
criminant function may be tested by means of a 
variance-ratio test: commonly the z or F test. 
In either case the test involves the explicit as- 
sumption of random sampling from one of two 
populations of variates normally distributed with 
equal population variances (61). It appears that 
moderate departure from normality does not af- 
fect the utility of the test (63). 

Since the two groups examined in this study 
are not random samples, a significant F-test can- 
not be made. We may, however, say that itis 
unlikely that as great a separation as that observed 
would occur by chance if the groups were random 
samples from a homogenous nearly normal popu- 
lation. The F-test, as it can be used here, pro- 
vides no conclusive evidence about characteris- 
tics of the population from which the groups were 
drawn. 


4.2 Factor Analysis: Introductory Comment. The 
hypothesis so far dealt with is that the two cate- 
gories of good and poor teachers have two distinct 
kinds of personality profiles. To provide an in- 








footnote 4 continued.... 
then 


Nk 
and 


Ziq ~ = te - 2X jk ).. 2. ("ue : au). " is Ue ; pe) 
Nx Nk 


(2 jk - 2)" = \? (Xi jk - =X, jk)? +- ..tA,A2 (Xi jk - =X, jk) (X2 jk - 2X2 jk) Ries 


Nk 


By definition, 


Shi = (Khjx ~ >Xnjk) (Kijk - >Xijk) (h,i=1.. 


Nk Nk 


Consequently, 
(Zjk = Zk)? = TD ApA Spi (h,i = 1... p) 
hi 


5. For example, for h= 1, we have S= A,Z% S,j 


and oS = ZAj 8,j = AiSi1 +--+ Ap Sip 
OA, 


also for h = 1 we have D = d,d, and oD = d,. 


OA, 


e 


6. Fisher (44) 


Nx Nk 


-+P) 


illustrates the use of a discriminent function obtained from two extreme 


groups to ceal with a third group heving quantitative characteristics between those 


of the first two. 
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dependent test of the hypothesis, a second method 
was devised for dealing with the problem. 7 Where- 
as wita the discriminant function two profiles of 
sub-scores or ratings were studied, this approach 
will involve an examination of item responses in 
the 16 PF test. 


4.21 Use of Factor-Analytic Techniques to De- 

For a test 
containing two items, each person’s responses 
on the test may be thought of as defining a point 
in a Cartesian coordinate system of two dimen- 
sions. By analogy, each person's set of 343 test 
responses on the 16 PF test may be thought of as 
defining a point in 343 dimensions. If the point 
is connected to the origin, the vector obtained 
may be taken to represent the person's test per- 
formance. In the subsequent discussion such a 
vector will be called a person vector. 

In the case of this study, the locations of 18 
person vectors (for 10 good and 8 poor teachers) 
will be determined by use of a metric reference 
frame involving 343 dimensions. 

It is possible to examine the relationship of 
these person vectors to each other in the space 
spanned by the group of vectors. Looked atfrom 
this viewpoint, there are, in general terms, three 
possibilities: 








1. Vectors for good teachers may be found in one 
region; vectors for poor teachers, in another. 


Vectors for good teachers may be found in sev- 
eral regions; for the poor, in several others. 


Vectors for good and poor teachers may not 
be distinctly separated; that is, they may be 
located in space so that no one region tends 
to hold more of one category than another. 


In case one, above, we would conclude that 
the test responses do separate good teachers 
from poor teachers in this study, and that each 
category of teachers makes characteristic re- 
sponses. 

In case two, we would conclude that the test 
responses reveal several patterns among the good 
and poor teachers in this study. 

In case three, we would conclude that the test 
responses could not be used in this fashion to sep- 
arate the good from the poor teachers. 

The problem is essentially one of providing 
an alternative reference frame by means of which 
the locations of the 18 person vectors may be spec- 
ified in terms simple enough to make clear which 
of the three cases above has been encountered. 

The first step in the desired simplification is 
that of obtaining the correlation matrix derived 
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from the score matrix, the responses of each of 
the 18 subjects being correlated with the respon- 
ses of every other. Since the correlation between 
the performances of any two persons may be rep- 
resented by tne scalar product of the person vec- 
tors, the correlation matrix defines the lengtas 
and angular relations of the person vectors. Eacn 
entry in the correlation matrix (i.e., each correl- 
ation between two vectors) relates one vector to 
another. A column of entries in the correlation 
matrix completely defines the position of one vec- 
tor in relation to each of tne others without the 
use of a metric or of coordinates in any given 
number of dimensions. The cluster or pencil of 
vectors so established will be called tne config- 
uration. 

We are interested in finding yet simpler spec- 
ifications for the configuration, so tnat we may 
discover patterns in the responses. To put it 
another way, we need to find the common elem- 
ents in the responses, for without similarities 
there can be no pattern, as we use the term here. 

In tnis instance, when comparing 18 sets of 
responses, the intercorrelations between a given 
set of responses and the 17 others indicate the 
composition of the given set in terms of what it 
has in common with the other 17. A given set 
of responses could conceivably be described in 
terms of those common elements, plus addition- 
al elements it may share with no other response. 

Since the object of the investigation is the 
amount of similarity in test responses, we may 
simplify our investigation by examining just those 
elements in the responses possessed in common 
by two or more. 

We may do this geometrically by representing 
each of the person vectors by coordinates 


(aj,, ai2g...ajm, 0...0,aj,0...0), 


where the first m coordinates are with reference 
to axes needed also to locate at least one other 
vector, and the last n coordinates, consisting of 
only one value different from zero, are with re- 
spect to axes needed to account for the elements 
in a test response it shares with no others. For 
simplicity of explanation we may assume that all 
reference axes are mutually orthogonal, although 
the restriction is not necessary. 

The situation may be made clearer if we con- 
sider an example from an intuitive standpoint, 
and discuss it in general terms. 

Suppose we have four tests which are mutually 
intercorrelated because they each actually involve 
just two (uncorrelated) abilities. The score on 
each test may be thought of as the result of the 
combined effects of the specific amounts of the 
two abilities exhibited (this accounts for the in- 
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tercorrelations) and a third effect produced by 
response to the peculiar demands of the test which 
it does not share with any of the other three (this 
partially explains why the intercorrelations are 
not perfect). 

From the previous discussion it is clear that 
one individual’s performance on the battery of 
four tests, producing four scores, can be repre- 
sented by a vector in 4-space. But we choose, 
in the interests of eventual simplification, to use 
a more elaborate reference frame than 4 mutually 
orthogonal axes. There are involved in the four 
scores two abilities, one or both of which are de- 
manded by all four tests. In addition each of the 
four performances involves a demand character- 
istic of a particular test. We may then represent 
the location of a person vector (i.e., the vector 
representing a person’s performance on the four 
tests) by reference to six orthogonal axes repre- 
senting these six items. 

The situation is illustrated, by analogy, inthe 
figure below, in which the reader is to imagine 
plotted three person vectors representing the dif- 
ferent performances of three people on the four 
tests. 


c 


(teen 








Figure 4. 211 


Here the axes for the common elements in the 
responses are c and d, and the axes for the unique 
elements are e, f, g, andh. Each person vector 
(not illustrated) is supposed to lie in a separate 
3-space. These different 3-spaces have nothing 
in common except the plane c-d. The projections 
of the three person vectors to plane c-d are in- 
dicated. If we are interested in the amount of 
similarity in the responses of the three individ- 
uals, we may confine our attention to the plane 
c-d. We see that persons 2 and 3 responded in 
substantially the same fashion with reference to 
ability c. 

Each person vector in 6-space may be located 
by giving first its coordinates with respect to c 





| onals). 
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and d, and then with respect to the other four 
axes (only one of which latter coordinates willbe 
different from 0). The introduction of the axes 
e, {, g, and h complicates matters in general, 
but simplifies our immediate problem of compar- 
ing similarities in responses. Any such simil- 
arities (or patterns) will be revealed by the con- 
figuration of the vectors in 2-space, in the plane 
c-d. 

Consequently, instead of having to examine 
the configuration of person vectors in 4-space to 
determine patterns of response, we may examine 
the common elements giving rise to patterns by 
examining the projections of the person vectors 
in 2-space. This is a considerable simplifica- 
tion. 

Suppose that we had no information about the 
‘‘composition’’ of the test responses, or the el- 
ements giving rise to patterns, as described 
above, but were led to plot them in such a coor- 
dinate system. The patterns in response be ev- 
ident from examining the c-d plane, or, the 
same thing, from the c and d coordinates of the 
person vectors. 

Supposing this to be our plan of attack, howcan 
we establish such a coordinate system from any 
matrix of test responses? 

It can be shown (107) that the desired coordin- 
ate system may be established by working from 
the reduced correlation matrix (the correlation 
matrix with the omission of the original unit diag- 
This specifies the configuration of the 
person vectors in the manner desired: that is, 
from such a matrix can be obtained the first m 
coordinates of the person vectors in what has 
been called common factor space, or the space 
analogous to the plane c-d above. 

Obtaining, then, the configuration of the vec- 
tors in common factor space, we must still seek 
to simplify the description of the configuration, 
so that we may more easily understand the inter- 
relations of the vectors. 

To do this, we shall first seek a minimal num- 
ber of orthogonal reference axes necessary to de- 
fine the person vectors in common factor space. 
Then we shall, in the space so established, ar- 
range the reference axes in such a manner as to 
indicate as clearly as possible what the relations 
among the person vectors may be. While in 3- 
space or less such relations may be apparent 
without the last step, in space of higher dimen- 
sions such simplification may be necessary. 


The solution to the first problem may be found 
in Thurstone’s theorem (57) to the effect that the 
smallest number of orthogonal reference axes 
that can be used to specify the configuration of n 
variables in common factor space is the minimum 
rank of their correlation matrix with the diagonal 
entries treated as unknown positive values be- 
tween zero and unity. The requisite axes may be 
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found by using the centroid method of factor anal- 
ysis. The solution to the second problem is ob- 
tained by rotating the axes established to simple 
structure. 

In more detail, tne first centroid factor ob- 
tained from a reduced correlation matrix is aref- 
erence axis so located that it is a convenient com- 
putational approximation of the axis on which the 
sum of the projections of the 18 vectors is a max- 
imum. The location of the axis is specified by 
those projections. The second factor extracted 
is a reference axis orthogonal to the first; again 
its location is specified by stating the projections 
of the 18 vectors on it. The process may be re- 
peated for successive reference axes, to the point 
where the projections of the 18 vectors on a new 
axis are all zero: this axis has no utility for locat- 
ing the vectors, nor can it in general be located 
in terms of the zero projections, so that neither 
it nor successive factors, or axes, are obtained. 

It is apparent that the number of orthogonal 
reference axes that can be obtained is dependent 
upon the space spanned by the configuration of 
vectors. 

Having constructed orthogonal reference axes 
in this fashion, we have described the original 18 
person vectors in terms of projections of their 
common elements on, conceivably, a lesser num- 
ber of reference axes. To simplify the descrip- 
tion further we rotate the reference axes thus es- 
tablished so that as many vectors as possible will 
have zero projections on various axes. Having 
done this we will have achieved relatively simple 
specifications for the configuration: vectors lo- 
cated in the same region will have similar pro- 
jections on the reference axes. 


4. 22 Interpretation of the Results of the Factor 
Analysis. In this instance, to support the hypoth- 
esis that good and poor teachers show two dis- 
tinct patterns of response when taking the 16 PF 
test, case 1 (part 4.21) above must: vectors for 
poor teachers, in another. There are several 
sub-cases: 





1A Vectors for good teachers may be found in 
one relatively 8 restricted region, but vec- 
tors for poor teachers may be considerably 
scattered throughout a large region. 


The reverse of 1A may occur, with the vec- 
tors for poor teachers found in a relatively 
restricted region. 


Vectors for both good and poor teachers 
may be found in their distinctive and rela- 
tively small regions. 
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1D ‘Vectors for both good and poor teachers 
may be found in their distinctive but rela- 
tively large regions. 


The number of axes established and the pro- 
jections of the vectors on them in the final solu- 
tion will indicate which of the cases or sub-cases 
we have encountered. The possibilities may be 
discussed in general terms. 

In case 1, Part 4.21, we may expect that the 
18 vectors would span a considerable number of 
dimensions; at least there is no a priori reason 
to suppose that the responses will be sufficiently 
similar that the vectors, which could span as 
much as 18-space, might be included intwo or 
3-space. In any case, the projections of the vec- 
tors upon the rotated axes finally established 
would be unrelated to the two categories of good 
and poor teachers. 

In case 2, part 4.21, we may expect that a 
lesser number of reference axes will be required 
than in case 3. Even if the clusters of vectors 
establisned are orthogonal, only as many orthog- 
onal axes would be needed for the reference 
frame as there are clusters of vectors, in gen- 
eral terms. In any case, the projections of the 
vectors upon the rotated axes finally established 
would show similarities within categories of good 
and poor teachers. 

In case 1A, a number of orthogonal axes would 
be required. Just one axis might serve to locate 
the vectors for the good teachers (hence the term, 
relatively restricted region); but several might 
be required to locate the vectors for the poor 
teachers. In any case, the rotated axes would 
show that the projections for the good teachers 
would be similar and large for the same axis; 
those for the poor teachers would not. 

In case 1B, a similar situation would hold ex- 
cept that in this instance the vectors for the poor 
teachers would have similar projections upon one 
of the rotated reference axes. 

In case 1C, several orthogonal reference axes 
might be necessary, but vectors for the good 
teachers would have large projections upon one 
rotated axis; vectors for the poor, upon another. 

In case 1D, a larger number of orthogonal axes 
would be required to describe the configuration. 
In the final rotated solution the group of vectors 
for the good teachers would show large projections 
on several axes, but small projections on the rest; 
projections for the group of vectors for the poor 
teachers would be large on the latter but smallon 
the former. 


4.3 Relation Between the Two Solutions. Inter- 
pretations of the results of the factor analysis and 








&. The meaning of "reletively small” 


light of subsequent discussion. 





or “relatively large” will become clear 
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of those from the discriminant function should 
show similarities. However, the possibilities 
are so numerous that the relation between the two 
solutions obtained will be discussed in the next 
section when the actual findings have been made. 


SECTION III 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


1. Introduction. Having described the reasons 
for the choice of data-gathering devices, and dis- 
cussed metnods of analyzing the data obtained, 
we shall, in this section, analyze the data. 


2. Comparison of Teacher Ratings. Data were 
obtained for 32 subjects (Appendix 9). For each 
teacher there were available four ratings of tea- 
cning efficiency or acceptability. One was an 
acceptability rating made by the principal or sup- 
ervisor; three were ratings on the Wisconsin Ad- 
aptation of the M-Blank, made independently by 
the principal or supervisor, and two observers. 
Each rating was made on the basis of a five-point 
scale from 5 (the lowest) to 1 (the highest). 

An indication of the reliability of the observ- 
ers’ ratings is the correlation of . 77 between 
them. 

Since the observers’ ratings were not always 
made by the same two people, it seemed reason- 
able to average the ratings when comparing them 
with those of the principal or supervisor. The 
correlations between the acceptability rating, the 
principal’s or supervisor’s rating on the M-Blank, 
and the average of the observers’ ratings on the 
same instrument, are shown in Table 2.1. 

Testing the significance of the largest differ - 
ence between the two correlations by the method 
suggested by Fisher for small samples (45), we 
obtain Table 2. 2. 

The difference does not exceed twice the stand- 
ard error; it appears that the differences in the 
correlations are not greater than could occur by 
random sampling from the same population. In 
this case we conclude that the evidence is not suf- 
ficient to show that acceptability ratings are es- 
sentially different from either of the M-Blank 
ratings. 





3. The Selection of the Good and Poor Teachers 
to be Studied. It was felt that characteristic dif- 
ferences between good and poor teachers could 





most easily be isolated by examining the extremes: 


the best teachers observed, and the poorest ob- 
served. The best and poorest teachers on the 
basis of each of the three ratings are shown in 
Table 3.1. 
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It will be noted that of the eight teachers ob- 
taining the highest acceptability ratings, six were 
among those receiving the highest M-Blank rat- 
ings by the principals, and six received highest 
ratings by the observers. Of the eight teachers 
obtaining the lowest acceptability ratings, seven 
received the lowest M-Blank ratings by the prin- 
cipals, and seven were among the group rated 
lowest by observers. No teacher rated poor in 
one case received a good rating in another; the 
reverse is also true. 

Because the study deals with personality the 
acceptability ratings were chosen as the criter- 
ion for the selection of good and poor teachers. 
However, it appears that extreme groups of ap- 
proximately eight good and eight poor teachers 
would have had a similar composition if either of 
the other criteria had been used. 

Eight teachers were rated as highly acceptable 
by their principals or supervisors, and eight 
were rated average or below. It was necessary 
to increase the size of this group of 16 so that 
certain later computations would be meaningful.9 
For that reason two more subjects were added to 
the ‘‘good’’ group. The particular subjects chos- 
en were selected because while their acceptabil- 
ity rating was only ‘‘above average’’, their prin- 
cipals or supervisors gave them the highest rat- 
ing obtainable on the M-Blank. 

Most of the remainder of this section will be 
devoted to analyzing the data associated with the 
ten good and eight poor teachers whose selection 
has just been described. The data to be treated 
are given in Table 3. 2. 


4. The Discriminant Function. In each case 
where the discriminant function was involved an 
S-matrix was set up as follows: 














9. Using the F-Test for the discriminant function requires at least 17 subjects if 15 


subdscores are involved. 
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TABLE 2.1 


INTERCORRELATION AMONG CRITERION RATINGS 





1 2 





5. Acceptability 


2. Principal's rating on 
M-Blank 


Average, two observers’ 
ratings, M-Blank 





TABLE 2.2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CORRELATIONS OF RATINGS 





r z n-3 Reciprocal 


. 80 1.10 26* . 038 





.61 aon 26 . 038 





Difference .39 + . 28 

*For three subjects there was no principal’s 
rating on the M-Blank. These three are 
omitted from this table, and from the cor- 
relations computed. 


TABLE 3.1 





BEST AND POOREST TEACHERS ON BASIS OF RATINGS 








| Average of Two 
Principal’s Rating Observers’ Rat- 
Criterion Acceptability M-Blank ings, M-Blank 


Category Good | Poor Good Poor Good Poor 
Ratings 
Used 1 3,4,5 











2 orless | 3ormore 





101* 102 
106 103* 105 
Teacher 110 107* 106 
Identifi- 115 109* 108 
cation 117 112* 110** 
Number 119 113 111** 
123 114* 115** 
126 118 116** 
120* 117 
122* 121 
124* 123 
127* 125** 
128* 126** 
130 131** 


102 


| 
amuthe 
] 
| 
| 
| 
































* Average rating of 2 
**Average rating of 3 
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Interview Rating 


Superior’s Rating 
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Here Sjj is the within groups sum of squares or 
products for the two groups. 10 
} a 


If 


L 4p 




















where Aj are the coefficients of the discriminant 
function and dj are the differences between the 
means of the respective measures in the two 
groups, it has been shown that ( part 4.12, Sec- 
tion II) 


Ay = Sold. 


To apply the F-test, the value of D is needed, 
where 


D= A,d, +004 Aidj +--+ + Apdp. 


The ‘‘within groups’’ sums of squares is D, 
with N, + N2 - p - 1 degrees of freedom, where 
N, is the number of members of group 1; Nz, of 
group 2, and p is the number of subscores. 

The ‘‘between groups’’ sums of squares is 
N, Nz D?, with p degrees of freedom. 

N, +N. 

The index numbers are calculated by means 

of the function 


zj =A. Xia +" + AiXij +eee+ Ais XiQ,y 


where 2; is the desired index number for person 
i, and Xjj is the score of person i on factor j 
(j = A... Q,) of the 16 PF test. 

The discriminant function is closely related 
to the theory of multiple correlation. Fisher (44) 
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has shown that 


R2=- N,N2 p 
N,+N2 


N, N 
po. | 
54 N,+N2 » 


where R? is the square of the multiple correla- 
tion of the dichotomous classification with the 
measurements X,... Xp. 

The multiple correlation is of some interest, 
but it should be remembered that here it is based 
on groups at the extremes of the distribution, 
hence it may be much larger than a multiple cor- 
relation based on the entire distribution. 

The F-test is ordinarily used so that general- 
izations about the character of a population can 
be made from a random sample of that popula- 
tion. 

The group here studied is not a random sam- 
ple, and the F-test here applied is used as a de- 
scriptive instead of an inferential statistic. It 
provides a measure of the observed separation 
of the groups studied. Here, in the case of a 
significant F-test, we may say that the groups 
are so widely separated that if they were random 
samples it is unlikely that they would come from 
the same population, our attention is fixed onthe 
amount of separation observed, not on an infer- 
ence from the data to another population. 

The F-test is also given so that, should an- 
other descriptive study of this kind be made, the 
findings can be easily compared. 


4.1 Analysis of the Ratings on Surface Traits 
Using the Discriminant Function. Ratings were 
obtained for 19 of Cattell’s 20 surface traits. 11 
Five of the traits thought to be known best to a 
superior of the subject were rated by the super- 
ior; seven thought best known to a friend were 
rated by a friend; and seven thought most easily 
evaluated upon interview were rated by that 
means. 

In each case a paired-comparison scale was 
used, each trait being paired with every other 








10. That is, if Xjj, is the raw score for individual i in test j for group k, 


then 


i 


Si. = (2X1, - — me - (2X;21)) | 


N, N, 


and so on. 


Ss, [ * a I + (Ree " | 
i N _—_—_—_—— 


‘a =. ea)) (Me - he) ) 


Nz 


ll. As in the cese of the source treits, the surface trait related to intelligence was 


omitted. See Fart 5. 
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in its group. In every pair the item most descrip- 
tive of the subject was indicated. The ratings 
were scored by recording the number of times 
each trait was shown as the most descriptive of 
the pair. The result was three sets of items for 
every subject, each set containing descriptions 
ranked in the order that they were thought to ap- 
ply to the subject being rated. 

An S matrix was obtained from each of the 
three sets of rankings for the ten good and eight 
poor teachers. Because the paired-comparison 
methed of ranking was used a set of ranks was 
not independent; for example, if seven items are 
to be ranked, the location of six fixes the location 
of the last. Consequently, the rows of the S ma- 
trices obtained were not independent; each row 
was a linear combination of the others in the ma- 
trix. To obtain S~! needed for the discriminant 
function, a row was omitted from each matrix 
when the inverses were computed. Inasmuch as 
the row dropped from each matrix was not inde- 
pendent, no information was lost. Since each row 
was linearly dependent on all the others it made 
no difference which row was deleted; for conven- 
ience the last row was chosen. A discriminant 
function producing the same separation between 
the groups would be obtained no matter which 
row was dropped; however, the set of A’s asso- 
ciated with the raw data employed in the discrim- 
inant function would change, as the data changed. 


4.11 Analysis of the Ratings by a Superior. The 
raw data are found in Table 3. 2. 

The S matrix is given in Table 4.111. TheS~! 
matrix is given in Table 4. 112; and the d matrix 
in Table 4.113. The X’s originally obtained are 
found in Table 4.114. To make them more con- 
venient to work with when computing index num- 
bers, they have been divided by (- A,) and the re- 
sult multiplied by 100, as found in the same table. 

The F-test is applied in Table 4.115. The 
difference between the groups is significant at the 
5% level but not at the 1% level. The implication 
is here that the A’s will provide a function which 
discriminates well between the two groups (often 
and eight) from which it was developed. The mul- 
tiple correlation is given in the same table. 

The index numbers for the 32 subjects are giv- 
en in Table 4.116. Those for the good and poor 
groups are plotted in Figure 4.111. The distri- 
bution of index numbers for the good, poor, and 
average groups is shown in Table 4. 117. 





4.111 Interpretation of the Results. With only 
five items to be compared, some of which were 
almost invariably ranked last, rankings of the 
same pattern occurred for different subjects. 

For example, the traits of two poor and three 
good subjects were ranked in exactly the same 
way, so that there could be no discrimination be- 
tween them on the basis of the rankings. In spite 
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| of the significant F-tests, the discriminant func~- 


tion is of doubtful utility for separating the good 
from the poor teachers. The range of index num- 


| bers for the average teachers substantially in- 
| cludes the range for both good and poor. 


It ap- 


pears that on the whole index numbers for aver- 
age teachers may lie between those for the good 
| and poor, but the situation is not clear. 
We conclude that for these ratings, character- 
istic patterns of responses are not established 
| for good and poor teachers. 


4.12 Analysis of the Ratings by a Friend. The 
raw data are found in Table 3.2. The S matrix 
is given in Table 4.121. The s-1 matrix is given 
in Table 4. 122; and tne d matrix, in Table 4.123. 
The A’s originally obtained are found in Table 
4.124. To make them more convenient to work 
with when computing index numbers, they have 
been divided by (- A,) and multiplied by ten, as 
found in the same table. 

The F-test is applied in Table 4.125. The 
difference between the groups is significant at 
the 1% level. The implication is here that the 
d's will provide a function which discriminates 
well between the two groups (of ten and eight) 
from which it was developed. The multiple cor- 
relation is given in the same table. 

The index numbers for the 32 subjects are 
given in Table 4.126. Those for the good and 
poor groups are plotted in Figure 4.121. The 
distribution of index numbers for the good, poor 





| and average groups is shown in Table 4. 127. 


4.121 Interpretation of the Results. In spite of 
the significant F-test, there is a considerable 
area of overlap. On the whole, it appears that 
the index numbers for the average teachers tend 
to lie between those for the good and poor. The 
range of the distribution for average teachers is 
so large, however, that, given the index number 
for a new subject, it would be difficult to assign 
him with assurance to any one of the three groups. 





We conclude that while distinctive patterns of 


ratings for good and poor teachers are suggested 
in this case, they are too amorphous to be prac- 


| tical, as they stand. 


4.13 Analysis of the Ratings Obtained by Inter- 
view. The raw data are found in Table 3.2. The 
S matrix is given in Table 4.131. The S~! matrix 
is given in Table 4. 132; and the d matrix, in Table 
4.133. The A’s originally obtained are found in 
Table 4.134. To make them more convenient to 
work with when computing index numbers, they 
have been divided by A, and multiplied by ten, as 
found in the same table. 

The F-test is applied in Table 4.135. The dif- 
ference between the groups fails to be significant 
at the 5% level. The implication is here that the 
A *s do not provide a function which discriminates 
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Good Teachers 
Poor Teachers 


Figure 4.111 


Plot of Index Numbers for Good and Poor Groups, Superiors’ Ratings 
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Good Teachers 
Poor Teachers 


Figure 4. 121 


Plot of Index Numbers for Good and Poor Teachers, 
Friends’ Ratings 





Good Teachers 
Poor Teachers 
Figure 4. 131 


Plot of Index Numbers for Good and Poor Teachers 
Interview Ratings 
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+ = Good Teachers 
o = Poor Teachers 


Figure 4.211 


Plot of Index Numbers for Good and Poor Groups, 16 PF Test 
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TABLE 4.111 


S MATRIX FOR SUPERIORS’ RATINGS 





+10. 100 
+ 2.000 
- 6.100 


- 3.600 +12. 475 
- 2.400 - 2.100 





TABLE 4. 112 


s~! MATRIX FOR SUPERIORS’ RATINGS 


(Row 5 of S Omitted) 





+. 24898728 +.00140797 +. 19869580 
+. 19621332 +.10349771 
+. 28514970 


+. 08487304 
+. 09542041 
+. 08003162 
+. 15551823 





TABLE 4.114 


THE A’s 
SUPERIORS’ RATINGS 





Original A’s -(-A,) x 100 


+ 


. 13180517 +100. 00000 
. 03778838 - 28. 66988 
. 09169056 + 69. 56522 
. 00286533 + 2.17391 


. 08445559 
. 00713275 





TABLE 4.115 


THE F-TEST 
SUPERIORS’ RATINGS 


TABLE 4. 113 


d MATRIX 
SUPERIORS’ RATINGS 


-0. 700 

0. 000 
+0. 075 
+0. 325 
+0. 300 





Source of 
Variation 


S.S. M.S. 





Within Groups . 08445559 . 00649658 


Between Groups . 00317011 . 00079253 


1%=14. 37 
5%= 5.91 
1%=14. 24 
5%= 5. 87 





Multiple R with the dichotomous classification for these subjects: 
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TABLE 4. 121 


S MATRIX FOR FRIENDS’ RATINGS 





+20. 900 


+ 5.200 +47. 600 
+ 5.000 + 3.000 
- 9.100 -10. 800 





TABLE 4. 122 


s"! MATRIX FOR FRIENDS’ RATINGS 
(Row 7 of S Omitted) 





+. 08060572 


+.01041116 +.02358451 +. 00912752 
+.09779689 +.04351385 +.01795797 
: +. 06398439 +.05410865 

+. 12250256 


+. 00756903 
+. 06059773 
+. 04937846 
+. 03371219 
+. 07194254 


+. 04844292 
+. 07556512 
-. 00013386 
~. 11845907 
+. 00891173 
+. 50866721 





TABLE 4. 123 


d MATRIX 
FRIENDS’ RATINGS 


+0. 150 
+0. 450 
+0. 400 
-1. 100 
-0. 800 
-0. 375 
+1.275 
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very well between the two groups (of ten and eight) 
from which it was developed. The multiple cor- 
relation is given in the same table. 

The index numbers for the 32 subjects are giv- 
en in Table 4.131. Those for the good and poor 
groups are plotted in Figure 4.131. The distri- 


bution of index numbers for the good, poor, and 
average groups is shown in Table 4. 137. 


4. 131 Interpretation of the Results. As the F- 
test indicates, the groups are not well separated. 
It is also apparent from the plot, Figure 4. 131, 
that the traits as assessed by the interviewer 
have no appreciable relation to teaching accept- 
ability. 





4.2 Analysis of the 16 PF test Using the Discrim- 
inant Function. The data supplied by the 16 PF 
test was to be analyzed by two different methods. 
For reasons that appear in section 5, the score 
on factor B of the test was omitted when the data 
were analyzed factorially. Therefore to provide 
strictly comparable results, the scores on factor 
B were omitted when the data were treated by use 
of the discriminant function. 





4.21 Analysis. The raw data are found in Table 
3.2. The S matrix is given in Table 4.211. The 
s-1 matrix is given in Table 4.212; and the d ma- 
trix, in Table 4.213. The A’s originally obtain- 
ed are found in Table 4.214. To make them 
more convenient to work with when computing in- 
dex numbers, they have been divided by (-A,) 
and the result multiplied by ten, as found in the 
same table. 

The F-test is applied in Table 4.215. The 
difference between the groups is significant at 
the 1% level. The implication is here that the 
X's will provide a function which will discrimin- 
ate well between the two groups (of eight and ten) 
from which it was developed. The multiple cor- 
relation is given in the same table. 

The index numbers for the 32 subjects are giv- 
en in Table 4.216. Those for the good and poor 
groups are plotted in Figure 4.211. The distri- 
bution of index numbers for the good, poor, and 
average groups, is shown in Table 4.217. It 
will be seen that save for a small area of over- 
lap, the good and poor groups are well separated. 
The average group, however, has a wide range, 
including both the good and poor groups, and ex- 
tending beyond them. 


4.22 Interpretation of the Results. If the discrim 
inant function is to be useful to us the index num- 
bers obtained should be regularly associated with 
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the acceptability ratings for the whole range of 
ratings. A hypothesis entertained when the study 
was designed was that index numbers for the av- 
erage teachers would be found to lie on a continu- 
um with those for the good and poor teachers, and 
between them. 

That hypothesis is not supported, but another 
is suggested by the results obtained. If we aban- 
don the concept that ‘‘average’’ should lie some 
place between ‘‘good”’ and ‘‘poor’’, we may frame 
another hypothesis. It is possible that personal- 
ity traits need to be ‘‘balanced”’ in a certain way 
for the teacher to be superior. Lacking this ‘‘bal- 
ance’’, perhaps the teacher is likely to be only 
average; with a certain makeup she may be poor. 
The distribution observed might be explained in 
this manner, but the data do not permit the new 
hypothesis to be adequately tested. 

We conclude that characteristic response pat- 
terns to the 16 PF test have been suggested, (the 
new hypothesis) but not established, by means of 
the discriminant function. 


5. The Factor Analysis of the 16 PF Test. The 
data for the factor analysis were the 18 sets of 
responses to both forms of the 16 PF tests, with 
the omission of the items giving a score on Fac- 
tor B. These items were omitted because in 
contrast to the ‘‘yes-no’’ responses for all other 
questions, these called for the choice of one of 
three possible answers. Tetrachoric correla- 
tions were used for the ‘‘yes-no’’ items; they 
could not be used for items with one of three pos- 
sible answers. The B factor is termed by Cat- 
tell a measure of intelligence, and previous stud- 
ies have shown little relationship between intel- 
ligence and success in teaching. 12 Therefore it 
was judged that the omission of these items would 
not greatly affect the over-all response patterns, 
and the factor analysis was made of the 343 items, 
with the omission of those giving a score on the 
B factor. 

The tetrachoric correlations of the 18 sets of 
343 responses were obtained, giving a symmetric 
18X18 matrix shown in Table 5.1. Tetrachoric 
correlations were appropriate because the data 
in the variables correlated was in the form of re- 
sponses in only two categories. Underlying 
normality is assumed in the distribution thus 
categorized; in this case such an assumption 
seems in accord with Cattell’s theories. 

The communalities were estimated as the 
largest entry in each row, and five factors were 
removed from the matrix by Thurstone’s method 
of centroid factor analysis (107). The residual 








12. Frobetly e person who has 
enough intelligence to succeed as a 
to other cheracteristics. Here 


B was 19.4; 


for the eight poor teachers, 


erecuated from a teacher-training curriculum possesses 
teacher; 
the mean score for the ten good teachers on fector 
19.5. 


teaching success is then attributable 
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TABLE 4. 134 
THE A’s FOR INTERVIEW RATINGS 





Original A’s +,x 10 


-. 01564453 -10. 00000 
. 03645453 +23. 30177 
. 02802736 +17.91512 
. 01288863 + 8.23843 
. 01946193 +12. 44009 
. 03843774 +24. 56944 


D = . 0362341628 
D? = . 0013129146 








TABLE 4.135 


THE F-TEST FOR INTERVIEW RATINGS 














Source of 
Variation a A s.S. M.S. 





Within Groups . 0362341628 . 0032940148 1% = 7.79 


Between Groups . 0058351760 . 0009725293 3.387 5% = 4.03 





Multiple R with the dichotomous classification for these subjects: .37 
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matrix is found in Table 5.1. In view of the fact 
that the correlations were tetrachoric it was jud- 
ged that the residuals were not large enough to 
warrant further factoring. 

Extended vector plots were made of the five 
factors. Harris (52) has snown that an n-space 
hypertetrahedron projects on a plane as a config- 
uration having n vertices. Taking variables 2, 
11, 12, 15, and 17 as vertices, lines connecting 
them inclosed the plots in most cases, and seem- 
ed to indicate that five factors were adequate to 
account for the correlations. The factor pattern 
is shown in Table 5. 2. 

The procedure outlined by Harris (51, 53) was 
used for direct rotation to primary structure. 
The direction numbers of the variables (2, 11, 12, 
15 and 17) judged to be on or near the intersec- 
tion of hyperplanes containing the other variables 
were written to form a matrix. Normalized, the 
matrix became the T-matrix. The product of T'T 
gave the @-matrix, and the inverse of @ was ob- 
tained. The multiplication Td-! was performed 
and the resultant matrix normalized to produce 
the A matrix, which is the matrix of direction 
cosines needed to rotate the orthogonal axes to 
give simple structure values for the factor pat- 
tern, or Thurstone’s V matrix. The several ma- 
trices here referred to are given in Tables 5.3 
to 5.8. 


5. 1 Interpretation of the Factor Analysis. The 
theoretical possibilities have been discussed in 
part 4.21 of Section I]. To make the rotated fac- 
tor pattern clearer so as to tell which case has 
been encountered, we may simplify the pattern 
by using Thurstone’s criterion for a zero (0 + 
.199) and by rounding the other loadings to two 
places. We then obtain Table 5. 11. 

If we consider the configuration of the vectors 
in several 3-spaces their interrelations become 
clearer (Table 5. 12). 

Upon examination of the different 3-spaces, 
it is clear that case 1 (part 4.21, Section II) does 
not hold; that is, person vectors for neither the 
good nor the poor teachers occur in distinct or 
well-defined clusters. 

Response patterns are somewhat similar for 
teachers 5, 7 and 10; for teachers 4 and 17; for 
teachers 6, 11 and 13; and for teachers 2 and 16. 
In three of these cases the patterns established 
include both good and poor teachers. However, 
person vectors for eight other teachers are not 
closely associated with the groups just listed, or 
with each other, and any underlying pattern in 
the whole configuration remains ambiguous. 

The evidence so far points clearly only to the 
conclusion that there are no small separate clus- 
ters for good or poor teachers; it is not suffic- 
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ient to rule out some looser association between 
the respective responses of the two groups. 

Examining the factor pattern further, it is in- 
teresting to note that the loadings on factors A 
and B distinguish, better than the other loadings, 
between good and poor teachers. Factor A has 
four loadings for good teachers, one for poor, 
and a negative loading for a poor teacher. Fac- 
tor B has four loadings tor poor teachers, one 
for a good, and a negative loading for a good tea- 
cher. The facts suggest that those responses 
causing the good teachers to have loadings on 
factor A, and the poor on factor B, are some- 
what characteristic of the two groups. 

If the 16 PF sub-scores of the good teachers 
with loadings on factor A are compared with those 
of poor teachers on factor B we find a marked dif- 
ference in patterns of response on the 16 PF source 
traits F and H. The good teachers are above- 
average 13 on those two source traits, whereas 
the poor teachers are below average. Using Cat- 
tel’s terminology for source trait F, the good 
teachers are more than usually talkative, cheer- 
ful, placid, frank, and quick; whereas the poor 
teachers are below average in these respects. 
That is, they are characterized by being unusually 
silent, depressed, anxious, uncommunicative, 
and languid. 

For the source trait H, the good teachers are 
above average in their tendencies to be gregar- 
ious, adventurous, frivolous, to have abundant 
emotional responses, strong artistic or senti- 
mental interests, and to be interested in the op- 
posite sex. The poor teachers are below aver- 
age in these respects; they are shy, cautious, 
conscientious, lack emotional response, and 
artistic or sentimental interests, and have a 
comparatively slight interest in the opposite sex. 

On factor D are found four good teachers, one 
good teacher with a negative loading, one poor 
teacher, and one poor teacher with a negative 
loading. By comparing the 16 PF sub-scores of 
the good teachers on this factor with the sub- 
scores of the poor teachers on Factor B, we ob- 
serve that the good teachers tend to be above av- 
erage on source traits F and H, and average or 
slightly below, on source trait N. The poor tea- 
chers are below average on all three. These 
loadings strengthen the differences between the 
good and poor teachers on source traits F and H, 
just discussed, and suggest in addition that, in 
Cattell’s terminology, good teachers are approx- 
imately average in their tendencies to be polish- 
ed, fastidious and cool, while poor teachers are 
definitely below average in these respects. That 
is, poor teachers tend to be clumsy, easily 
pleased, but more attentive to people than good 
teachers. It is on the basis of these differing 





13. Average as used here and in the subsequent discussion means the average establish- 
ed by Cattell’s standardization of the 16PF test. 
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TABLE 4. 213 TABLE 4.214 


d-MATRIX FOR 16 THE A’s FOR THE 16 PF TEST 
PF TEST 








Original A’s + by -A, and multiplied by 10 





. 0280787170 +10. 00000000 
. 0196559150 + 7. 00028957 
. 0152029420 + 5. 41440051 
+. 0296638360 ~10. 56452685 
. 0290537544 +10. 34725139 
. 0016129530 + 0. 53882554 
-. 0847108765 +30. 16906947 
+. 0147400615 - 5. 24954950 
. 0141739325 + 5. 04792740 
. 0236340250 - 8.41706014 
. 0056855155 ~ 2. 02484875 
. 0555844510 -19. 79593687 
. 0300784400 -10. 71218459 
. 0399528425 -14. 22887037 
. 0232823835 + 8. 29182596 


D = +. 246861327900 
D? = +. 0609405152 


NONSrPSP OPE rE aers 








TABLE 4.215 


THE F-TEST FOR THE 16 PF TEST 





Source of 
Variation .F. S.S. M.S. 


Within Groups . 2468613279 . 1234306640 1% = 6. 36 





Between Groups . 270846734 . 0180564489 6.836 5% = 3.68 
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TABLE 4. 216 

INDEX NUMBERS OBTAINED WITH DiSCRIMINANT 
FUNCTION 

1 + 32.8 
2 - 21.2 
3 + 40.4 
i 4 + 6.5 
/ Good Teachers 5 - 21.9 
6 + 15.6 
7 + 76.4 
8 + 72.8 
y - 12.3 
10 + 28.4 
‘ 11 +174.9 
12 +118.2 
13 + 30.2 
Poor Teachers 14 +155. 1 
15 +107. 5 
16 + 40.1 
17 +105. 6 
18 +131.7 
19 +137. 4 
20 +161.7 
21 +383. 1 
22 -136.4 
23 +256. 4 
24 - 39.4 
Average Teachers 25 -521.1 
26 -423.8 
27 +214. 5 
28 +555. 8 
29 +336. 1 
30 + 58.4 
31 -341.4 
32 + 46.8 
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characteristics that the different response pat- 
terns for source trait N may be explained. 

The differences between the responses of the 
good teachers with loadings on factors A and D 
appear chiefly in source traits E, F, M, Q, and 
Q,. The scores of good teachers with loadings 
on factor D are below average on source trait E, 
slightly above on F, slightly below on M, andcon- 
siderably below average on Q4. In contrast, good 
teachers with loadings on factor A are above av- 
erage on source trait E, considerably above on 
F, above on M and Q,, and slightly below aver- 
age on Q4. The response patterns suggest that 
the good teachers with loadings on A are, in com- 
parison with those with loadings on D, more dom- 
inant, talkative, unconventional, self-sufficient, 
and subject to more nervous tension. 

Three good teachers have loadings on factor 
E, while only one poor teacher has such a load- 
ing. However, two of the three good teachers 
also appear on factor A so that not much addition- 
al information is provided by factor E. 

We conclude that we can partially identify case 
2 previously discussed in part 4.21, Section II. 
That is, vectors for good teachers in this study 
are found in several regions: the situation with 
respect to vectors for poor teachers is ambiguous. 
It is not clear whether the latter fall within one 
or several large regions. At the level of response 
patterns this means that the good teachers have 
exhibited several patterns, the most prominent 
elements of which have been discussed. There 
is at least one pattern exhibited by poor teachers; 
there are probably others but they are not ident- 
ifiable. 

The interpretation of information about the re- 
sponse patterns in terms of Cattell’s source traits 
is reasonable, and in accord with ordinary exper - 
ience. 

We conclude that certain elements of some re- 
sponse patterns have been identified, but complete 
patterns have not been identified. A given subject 
could not be categorized as a good or poor teach- 
er on the basis of his responses to the 16 PF test 
on the basis of the information so far available. 


6. Comparison of the Application of the Discrim- 
inant Function and of Factor Analysis to the 16 
PF Test. The discriminant function used in this 
study provides general information, by means of 
the A’s, about which of the source traits play the 
largest part in discriminating between the two 
groups of good and poor teachers. The function 
is most useful when there are just two homogen- 
eous groups, for if within each dichotomy there 
are found several sub-groups, the A’s provide 
only average estimates of the importance of the 
distinguishing characteristics between the two 
major groups. It may happen that accurate class- 
ification requires that the relative importance of 
the traits in the composite vary from sub-group 
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to sub-group, but the A’s actually obtained are 
mathematical constructs based on the general ef- 
fects of the sub-scores in the two groups: any 
sub-groups which may exist are not taken account 
of as such. 

The technique of factor analysis used here 
makes possible the comparison of complete pro- 
files as entities, and indicates the presence of 
sub-groups if they exist. 

In this study the index numbers for good tea- 
chers are found in a relatively restricted range, 
and a high sub-score on one or several source 
traits associated with negative A’s large in abso- 
lute value requires high sub-scores on other traits 
associated with large positive A’s; otherwise the 
index number will not be in the range established 
by the other good teachers. The implication is 
that several patterns of response are typical of 
good teachers. To put it another way on purely 
arithmetic grounds, low scores in certain traits 
may be compensated for by high scores in others: 
the range of possibilities is very large, yet only 
certain combinations produce index numbers fall- 
ing in the good range. The same situation holds 
for the index numbers for poor teachers. 

This means that from the standpoint of factor 
analysis it would not be expected that person vec- 
tors for good or poor teachers would be found in 
small clusters ; this indeed was the finding. 


We conclude that from the data provided by 
the discriminant function it seems probable that 
not one, but several combinations of responses 
are characteristic of good teachers; and several 


| others, of poor teachers. If these relatively dis- 


tinctive patterns of response are not exhibited, 


| the teacher is likely to be average. 


The factor analysis provides no information 
about the response patterns of average teachers. 
It strengthens the probability of several patterns 
of response for good teachers, and suggests as 
does the discriminant function that several other 
patterns may characterize poor teachers. In 


| addition it provides information about certain pre- 


dominant elements in some of the response pat- 
terns of good teachers, particularly as contrasted 


| with the responses of poor teachers. 


In terms of Cattell’s personality theory, the 
implications are that various (but certain) com- 
binations of certain personality traits character- 
ize good teachers; and various combinations of 
others, poor teachers. Teachers are successful 
then, not because they are cast in the same mold, 
but because there is a kind of ‘‘balance’’ among 
their personality traits. Another kind of ‘‘bal- 
ance’’ means they will probably be poor teachers. 
Lacking either, they will likely be average. 

Neither technique employed provides enough 
information so that the complete patterns the 
techniques suggest may be recognized. 


OS ete etme ELT MON 
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TABLE 4. 217 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDEX NUMBERS BASED ON THE 16 PF 
TEST FOR GOOD, POOR, AND AVERAGE TEACHERS 


Lower 
Boundary 


wf Interval _ 


-550 
-525 
-500 
-475 
-450 
-425 
-400 
-375 
-350 
-325 
-300 
-275 
-250 
-225 
-200 
-175 
-150 
-125 


_Teachers _ 





Good 


___Teachers 


Average 
_Teachers 
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TABLE 5. 2 


THE FACTOR PATTERN 
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TABLE 5.3 
DIRECTION NUMBERS 














TABLE 5.4 
THE T-MATRIX 
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TABLE 5.5 


THE ®~! MATRIX 





+2.334400 + .289645 - .840114 
+2.593485 - .212155 
+1. 657801 


-1. 149851 
-2. 562639 
+ . 453146 
+5. 065196 


. 333900 
. 658548 
- . 550156 
. 099272 
. 749390 





TABLE 5.6 
T'T=0 





. 5937 
. 2788 
1. 0000 





TABLE 5.7 
To-1 





+2332 
-4512 
-9899 
+4174 
-4956 





TABLE 5.8 
THE A MATRIX 
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TABLE 5. 11 


THE SIMPLIFIED FACTOR PATTERN 
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TABLE 5. 12 


VECTORS IN VARIOUS 3-SPACES 





3-Space Vectors Found in the 3-Space 


BCD 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
ACE 2, 4, 8, 9, 12, 16, 17 
ABC 2, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18 
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SECTION IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Introduction. In this section we shall briefly 
review and summarize the problem, and the data, 
technique, and findings reported in the preceding 
sections. 


2. The Problem. This study seeks to determine 
whether there are characteristic personality dif- 
ferences between good and poor teachers. Spec- 
ifically, the questions to be answered are: 


1. Are there characteristic differences between 
ratings on Cattell’s surface traits for good and 
poor teachers? 


. Are there characteristic response patterns 
for Cattell’s 16 PF test for good and poor tea- 
chers? 


3. The Subjects. The subjects for this study 
were 32 individuals who had graduated from a 
four-year teacher-training program and who were 
engaged in their first year of high school teach- 


ing. 
4. The Data. 


4.1 The Criteria of Teaching Success. Two cri- 
teria of teaching success were used in this study: 
expert opinion of teaching performance, and ac- 

ceptability of the teacher to his principal or sup- 
ervisor. 





4.2 The Evaluation of Personality. Two methods 
were used to evaluate personality: Cattell’s 16 
test and three paired-comparison rating scales. 
The former was meant to evaluate Cattell’s source 





traits; the latter, the surface traits. It was 
thought that certain surface traits would be best 
known to a friend of the subject, others to a sup- 
ervisor or superior, and still others could best 
be assessed by interview. Ratings on three spec- 
ific groups of surface traits were obtained for 
each subject, one group from each source. 


5. The Methodology. It was judged that charac- 
teristic differences between good and poor teach- 
ers would be most prominent if the extremes of 
the group were examined: the ten best and the 
eight poorest teachers. To determine if the re- 
sponses and ratings of the two groups were dif- 
ferent, Fisher’s discriminant function was used. 
This function, which is a linear function of the 
observations, distinguishes better than any other 
linear function between the specified groups on 
whom common measurements are available. 

In addition a method of factor analysis was 
adopted to study each profile of responses to the 
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16 PF test as an entity, to determine whether 
distinctive response patterns exist for good and 
poor teachers. 


6. The Findings. 


6.1 The Criterion of Teaching Success. For the 
32 subjects the correlation between the three 
measures of teaching success were high, and suf- 
ficiently alike so that the differences observed 
could have occurred by chance through random 
sampling from the same normal population. Ac- 
cordingly, it was concluded that the evidence is 
not sufficient to show that teaching acceptability 
and efficiency are, operationally, distinctive 
measures of success in teaching. 





6.2 The Relation Between Personality and Teach- 
ing Success. 


4.21 The Surface Traits. No distinctive patterns 
for good and poor teachers were evident for those 
traits assessed by interview. Patterns were in- 
dicated for the traits assessed by a supervisor 

or superior, and by a friend, but the indications 
were general. 








4.22 The 16 PF Test. Use of the discriminant 
function for the 16 PF test indicated that the good 
and poor groups had, within broad limits, char- 
acteristic response patterns, and that average 
teachers had these same patterns as well as 
others. The outcome suggested that there were 
probably several patterns of response for the 
good teachers; and several, for the poor. 

A factor analysis of the data indicated with 
more certainty than the discriminant function 
that the responses of good and poor teachers did 
not fall into two well-defined and characteristic 
patterns, but that several patterns existed for 
the good teachers; and probably, several for the 
poor. The analysis suggested that some good 
teachers differ from some poor teachers in the 
responses associated with Cattell’s source traits 
F, Hand N. Using Cattell’s terminology, it ap- 
pears that good teachers are likely, more than 
poor teachers, to be gregarious, adventurous, 
frivolous, to have abundant emotional responses, 
strong artistic or sentimental interests, to be 
interested in the opposite sex, to be polished, 
fastidious and cool. Poor teachers are more 
likely than good teachers to be shy, cautious, 
conscientious, to lack emotional response and 
artistic or sentimental interests, to have a com- 
paratively slight interest in the opposite sex, to 
be clumsy, easily pleased, and more attentive 
to people. 


6. Implications of the Study. The results of the 
study imply that good teachers are good for dif- 


ferent reasons, and that poor teachers fail for 
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varying reasons. This is hardly a revolutionary 
idea, yet it does help point up the difficulty of 
predicting teaching success, and suggest a line 
of attack on the problem. 

It appears that success may be a ‘‘balance’’, 
and that to predict it one must understand what 
is required for the balance. If this is true, the 
prediction of teaching success required more 
than a study of the association of various traits 
and characteristics, one by one, with success; 
it also requires an examination of patterns inthe 
Gestalt sense. It may be that on some such basis 
the accuracy of prediction may be improved. 

It is interesting to note that while the analyses 
undertaken here were by no means extensive 
enough to provide a test for Cattell’s theory of 
personality, the findings are intelligible interms 
of common experience. Obviously, the theory 
has not proved unsuited for the use made of it. 


6. Suggestions for Further Research. Specific- 
ally, it appears that both the 16 PF test and the 
factor analytic technique employed are sufficient- 
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ly promising to be worth further investigation. 

It would be instructive to use them for another 
group of good and poor teachers to discover how 
the results would compare with those obtained in 
this study. At the same time, friends’ ratings 

on surface personality traits might also be check- 
ed for the new subjects. In this way, the findings 
made in this study might be verified and extend- 
ed. 

It would also be possible to use, for a new 
study, those items shown as having the most dis- 
criminating power (as generally indicated by the 
absolute value of the coefficient in the discrimin- 
ant function), to see whether an improved separ- 
ation of the good, poor, and average groups could 
be obtained. 

In general, it is clear that the problem of as- 
sociating personality and teaching success is a 
challenging one. Research should be continued 
by any and all means until the promises and indi- 
cations of this and other studies in the field can 
be presented as concise and objective findings in 
operational terms. 
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